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Lan A\ King Edward VI. between 1550 and 
ts a 1553 that at Bury came first. It was 
. SRE 4 established in Eastgate Street in August, 
pes EG), 1550, and inthe same year received its 
owt statutes, unfortunately no longer extant. Ten 
years later Henry Harvey, Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and Canon of Ely, gave to the School 
three books :—H. Stephanus: ‘ Thesaurus linguae 
Latinae,’ Paris, 1543, 3 volumes folio; J. Tusanus: 
‘Lexicon Graecae linguae,’ Paris, 1552, folio;' and 
Horatius : ‘ Opera Acronis [etc.] commentariis illus- 
trata,’ Basel, 1555, folio. This, the earliest recorded 
gift of books, was followed in 1561 by donations 
from Stephen Cheston, Archdeacon of Winchester, 
and from Thomas Andrews, a Governor of the 
period, who in 1565 gave more than sixty volumes 
of a very miscellaneous nature.? 

During the next hundred years some ten donors 
are enumerated. They are mostly Bury scholars, 
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* Unfortunately not to be found, 1909. 
? About half survive. See Appendix IV. 
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and include Thomas Oliver (1595), physician and 
mathematician who lived and practised at Bury for 
more than thirty years, and died there in 1624; 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes, the distinguished antiquary, 
who gave texts of Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Terence, 
Catullus, etc., Martial, Homer, and Lucan, all 
happily preserved to the Library ;' and Thomas 
and Richard Rudd, who gave more than sixty 
volumes, probably at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and certainly before 1672. Neither Thomas 
nor Richard Rudd occurs in Mr. S. H. A. Hervey’s 
‘Biographical List of Boys educated at King Edward 
VI. Free Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, 
from 1500 to 1900’ (1908). Thomas might be 
the military engineer of that name (1584 ?-1656). 
Anthony Rudd, Bishop of St. Davids (1549 ?-1615), 
had a son Richard, who might be the Richard re- 
ferred to here. But this is the merest conjecture. 
The name Rudd is found in Bury wills at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

During the same period the School acquired 
some three hundred and twenty books, to which no 
donors can be assigned. Dr. Donaldson thought 
that some of these might have formed part of 
Martin Bucer’s library,* and this theory gains sup- 
port from the fact that there is still in the School 
Library a copy of Galen’s ‘ Works’ (Basel, 1538), 
in five volumes folio, inscribed: ‘ Emptus florenis. 
X. Compactus uero. II]. Martino Bucero.’ Bucer 


* See Appendix V., 3. 

? ¢ Retrospective Address read at the Tercentenary Commemora- 
tion of King Edward’s Schools, Bury St. Edmunds, 2nd August, 
1850.’ By John William Donaldson, D.D., Head Master. (London, 


1850), p. 14. 
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died at Cambridge as Regius Professor of Divinity 
in 1§51. 

It may not be out of place to reprint here Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes’ impressions of the School at this 
period. He entered it in 1616, and left to go up 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1618. Mr. 
Dickenson, of whom he speaks, was head master 
from 1606 to 1637. 


It was hard to tell, after 1 had once seen and conversed 
with Mr. John Dickenson, the Upper Master of Bury 
School, whether I more rejoiced to leave the place I had 
been at, or to settle with him. I may account the time | 
stayed with him amongst the best days of my life, whether 
I consider the comfort I received from his affectionate 
care of me, or my admirable proficiency in learning, during 
the short time | stayed with him, being about a year and 
a half; which was the rather observable, because this was 
the fifth school at which I had been a learner; and yet, 
certainly, I here profited more in this short space, under 
his mild and loving government, beginning also myself to 
love and prize learning, than I had done in four other 
schools in divers years before.—‘ Autobiography,’ ed. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (1845), L., 96. 


This year I left Bury School, wherein I had so abun- 
dantly profited; for themes and verses, which I made 
with difficulty at my first coming, before my departure 
thence I made easily and dexterously—my later themes 
especially being large and solid, and my verses lofty, and 
of several kinds; of which I shall presently insert some 
for a taste of the rest, out of an exercise book written 
there, which I had still by me, and which contained in it, 
besides the prose, two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
verses, Latin and Greek. I began now to master my 
studies, and highly to esteem and prize learning. I scarce 
met with any Latin author, prose or verse, which I could not 
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interpret at first sight, and had in some good measure over- 
come the difficulties of the Greek, though I could never 
attain to any great perfection in that tongue, the founda- 
tion being at first ill-laid in London. There was one 
pregnant boy, of my own form, a notable proficient, whom 
I especially emulated, and therefore with him easily out- 
stripped the rest of my schoolfellows. I have been content 
to neglect my food sometimes, but often my sleep, for the 
furtherance of my studies. Mr. Dickenson did very 
seldom or rarely rebuke me for neglect of my book, but 
often for my sitting up too late at it. 

I was at my first coming into the School put into a form 
somewhat too high for me, by which means I made haste 
and took pains to become equal to those with whom I was 
ranked. My employment also, about half a year before 
my departure thence, to teach most of the upper end (for 
the lower end was taught by an usher), did admirably 
further my progress in learning, so as I became able to 
instruct and overlook them, who, I am verily persuaded, 
had better profited than myself at my first coming to Bury. 
I was able also to discourse somewhat readily in the Latin 
tongue; so as one Mr. Hubbard, a Master of Arts of 
Trinity College, in Cambridge, coming one day into the 
school, and addressing himself to my form to examine it, 
and at last singling me out from the rest, I readily entered 
the lists with him ; and ere we had long discoursed, I took 
twice or thrice tripping in false Latin, and gave him notice 
of it; which so nettled him, as he brake off abruptly with 
me, and awhile after departed out of the school. . . . 

I constantly practised also my former course of noting 
and writing of sermons, by which means I had attained 
before my going to Cambridge a great insight into the 
very body of divinity; and was the means within a few 
years after my departure from Mr. Dickenson, by my 
letters of advice sent to him, that he constantly after- 
wards caused all his scholars to take notes in writing of 
the sermons they heard, by which means the greater part 
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of them (as I found by experience with my own brother, 
then with him) got more knowledge in the fundamental 
points of religion than many Bachelors of Arts had attained 
unto in the Universities.—Jbid., I., 102. 


Besides John Dickenson, so affectionately remem- 
bered by Sir Simonds, two other head masters 
of the early period deserve a passing mention. 
Edmund Coote, who held office for one year only (5th 
June, 1596, to 18th May, 1597), published, probably 
during that time, ‘ The English Schoolmaster,’ one 
of the most popular educational books of its day. 
This work had reached its fortieth edition by the 
end of the seventeenth century, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that no edition of it is in the Library. 

Thomas Stephens, twice head master, first from 
1638 to 1645, and for a second period from 1647 
to 1663, published at Cambridge in 1651 an edi- 
tion of the ‘Sylvae’ of Statius;' and in 1660, 
‘Tporocynuarodoyia, Maximam partem ex Indice 
Rhetorico Farnabii deprompta: additis insuper 
Anglicanis exemplis. In usum Scholae Regiae 
Grammaticalis apud Sanéti Edmundi Burgum.” An 
interesting account of him and of the red cloaks 
which he introduced for the use of boarders will be 
found in Dr. Donaldson’s ‘ Address,’ pp. 33 5gg. In 
the first year of his mastership (1638) we learn 
from the Minute Book of the Governors? that an 
‘inventory of the Books’ was undertaken. This 
inventory is not to be found. 

Stephens was succeeded in 1663 (30th September) 
by Edward Leedes, who held the post till his death, 

* A copy was presented in 1896 by Mr. J. G. Oliver. 


? A series of Governors’ Minutes exists from 1589. 
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17th November, 1707. Born in 1627, Leedes was 
educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He was 
the author of Greek and Latin Exercise books,' and 
of several other small works intended primarily for 
use in Bury School, but which seem to have at- 
tracted general notice judging by the number of 
editions through which they passed. It seems 
probable that he was responsible also for ‘ Cate- 
chesis Ecclesiae Anglicanae, una cum precibus 
aliquot seleétis in usum Regiae Scholae Buriensis,’ 
Cant. 1673 (reprinted in 1747). His mastership 
was eminently successful; and that he inspired the 
most grateful affection in his pupils is amply proved 
by letters addressed to him, and pasted into the 
books for the Library by which they were accom- 
panied. These letters have a charm of their own, and 
we need not apologise for inserting them here in full: 
Ss London July 22°. 

Having a very great esteem and respect for y* self, 
and y* place, where I once by y* assistance, got y' little 
learning, my genius was capable of, I have procured 
Xenophon, and desire you would accept it, as a small 
token of gratitude to y" school from 

Y* Humble Servant 
Fran: Buier. 


In Xenophontis Opera (Lut. Par., 1625. F*.) 
The book, given in 1695, is bound in calf, with a de- 
sign of a burning bush on both covers, and the words 
(front) ‘ Ardet nec uritur,’ (back) ‘ At semper idem.’ 





* A copy of his ‘Methodus Graecae linguae docendi’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1699), given by him to Bishop Moore, is now in the 
University Library, Cambridge. Dr. Johnson recommended its 
use. (Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Birkbeck-Hill, Vol. I., p. 100.) 
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Tullies Orations in six volumes are come from Holland 
w I have sent to the binders and when they come from 
thence shall get them conveigh’d to you as soon as I can. 
And if you are pleased to insert in any part of them that 
they are given to Bury-school as a small acknowledgement 
of his great care of and kindness to me, who was Master 
there when I was Scholar, you will very much oblige 

Hon™ S*‘, y* very humble Servant 
March 14" ’99. Tuo Lynrorp. 


Thomas Lynford (1650-1724) was one of the 
Library’s most generous benefactors. He was a 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge (1675), and 
subsequently Canon of Westminister and Arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple. Seven separate gifts of books 
by him are recorded. In Vol. I. of the edition of 
Cicero’s ‘ Orations’ (Amst., 1695-9) referred to in 
his letter, Leedes has written a short account of 
him in Latin. 





Hon’: S* Bury Feb: 3° 1706 
I have sent you by my Nephew an Aristophanes 
which I desire you will please to put into the School 
Library; it is an Edition I had never mett with before, 
and a very fair one; the only fault 1 find with it, is, that 
it bears no proportion with the obligations I have received 
from the School or y* self, which justly claime a better 


acknowledgment from, S‘, yr oct obliged 


Humble Serv': 
Joun Turnor. 


In Aristophanis Comoediae undecim (Aureliae 
Allobrogum, 1607. F°.). Turnor was Recorder 
of Bury. Leedes calls him ‘egregium aliquando 
hujus loci ornamentum et Preceptoris deliciz,’ 
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Ss 
I send these books for the use of y* Library to 
remain there as a token of my gratitude to you and the 
place of my Education. 


I am 
Bury S' 
Oédtob’ 19 Your most humble Servant 
1706. C. Macro 


Cox Macro was the son of Thomas Macro a 
prosperous grocer in Bury. He was educated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (LL.B., 1710; D.D., 
1717), and at Leyden, and become Chaplain to 
George II. He formed a large colleétion of books, 
paintings, and medals. His gift on the occasion of 
his letter here printed was an edition of Justus 
Lipsius in six volumes (Vesaliae, 1675). An 
account of his life and colleétions will be found in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


During Leedes’ term of office the Library received 
many other additions. In nearly every volume 
given he has written the name of the donor, with 
the date, and frequently some reference to his 
origin and attainments. More than a hundred 
separate donors gave books during this period, 
amounting to about 220 volumes. Among them 
may be mentioned John North, afterwards Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge, and in 
1677 Master of Trinity College; the brothers 
Batteley, John, the historian of Bury, Nicholas, 
Samuel, Thomas, and Charles, frequent and generous 
donors; Sir Christopher Wyvil; William Clagett, 
Chaplain to Charles II., and controversialist ; Sir 
Dudley Cullum, horticultural writer and experi- 
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mentalist at Hawsted and Hardwick; Thomas 
Macro and his sons, Thomas, Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and in 1718 University 
Librarian, Cox, whose letter to Leedes we have 
printed, and Ralph; Sir James Burrough, Master 
of Caius College, Cambridge, and amateur architeét 
in the classical style; Sir Richard Gipps, Master of 
the Revels at Gray’s Inn; John Covel, Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, traveller and antiquary ; 
John Moore, successively Bishop of Norwichand Ely, 
whose large library was given to the University of 
Cambridge by George I. ; and Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and editor of 
Shakespeare. Leedes himself gave several of his 
own works, most of which have disappeared,’ and 
a MS. containing the Addresses to Queen Elizabeth 
on the occasion of her visit to Cambridge in 1564, 
which is described in Appendix I. 

In 1665 the School was moved from Eastgate 
Street to Northgate Street,* and in 1672-3 the 
Library was catalogued. This all-important step 
is foreshadowed in a minute of the Governors of 
21st March, 1672, which runs as follows: 


Thomas Bekenham, Bachelor in Physic, John Lany, 
and Thomas Shelley, Esquires were requested by the 
Governors to take a view of all the books in the School 
Library and to make their report what books are fit to be 
continued in the Library, and what books are to be put 
out of the same. 


' His Selections from Lucian (London, 1678) was replaced by 
Mr. O. A. Clarke in 1907; and his ‘ Eruditae pronuntiationis 
Catholici Indices’ (London, 1701) by Mr. A. H. Wratislaw in 1888, 

? See Appendix I., 5. The School was again moved in April, 
1883, to its present home, 
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Whether these gentlemen, who were Governors 
of the period, condemned any books, we do not 
know; but the catalogue must have been taken in 
hand soon after, for in 1673 it was dedicated to the 
School by Edward Leedes, ample room being left 
for accessions. It is a folio upon vellum, and it is 
divided into three parts. First, a list, under donors, 
of books given before 1672; second, a list, roughly 
classified by subjeét, of books in the Library in 
1672, to which no donors could be assigned ; third, 
a list, under donors once more, of books given from 
1673 onwards. The volume was produced with 
the utmost care, and is one of many indications of 
Leedes’ love of books. No catalogue prior to this 
is extant, and the only trace of one is that referred 
to in the minute of 1638 (p. 5). In 1908 Leedes’ 
catalogue remained the sole record of the School’s 
collection. The following title to the volume is 
written in gold: 

LisroruM 
QvotavoTt 1n ScHo_# Buriatis Lispraria 
REPERIUNDI ERANT, 
Anno Domin1 MDCLXXII; 
Necnon ET VIRORUM QUANTUM 
ScIRI POTUIT QUI DEDERUNT 
CaTALoGus. 
Cur accessir eT ALTER 
INCEPTUS QUIDEM UTPOTE VIZ DUCUM 
PopuLARIUM GRATIA 
SED QUI NULLUM RESPUIT NOMEN BENEVOLUM 
PRouT BONI ET LITERATI HoMINES FAVEBUNT 
In 4EVUM FUTURUM PROROGANDUS. 


The dedication, which is faced by a bay tree 
painted on the vellum, and whose leaves bear the 
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names of donors, is in Leedes’ own hand.' The re- 
mainder of the catalogue, so far as it went in 1673, 
is in another hand. A good many later entries 
are in Leedes’ hand again. The dedication reads: 


Hunc Lisrum 
In EorRUM Qui ScHoLaE Buriatis Bis_tioTHECAM 
CoLLATIS SYMBOLIS AUT AUXERE, AUT AUGERE STUDEBUNT 
MEeEMorRIAM 
(NIsI FALLIT Nos APOLLO ET VANA LOQUUNTUR 
Fora Devpuica) 
FERE MARMOREQUE PERENNIOREM 


D. D.C. Q 
Epwarpvus Leepss 
An. Dom. 1673 


Rocatque Omngs, 
Qui IN IPSIUS PER SECULA VENTURA 
SUCCESSURI SUNT LOCUM, 
Ur 
QuoruUM NOMINA PosTERIS COMMENDAT 
Hac Laurus 
ILLI EORUM DONA 
A TINEARUM MORSU, PUERORUM UNGUIBUS 
PULVERE SITU ET CATERIS OMNIBUS 
Lisrorum Hostisus 
ITA 
CuSTODIANT, DEFENDANT, TUEANTUR 
UT 
IPSORUM CURA 
QuoTQuoT HIC QUERNIS LOCULIS 
DISPOSITI SUNT LIBELLI 
Cum Ijs AQUAVI FIANT 
Quos sERVAT 
Aut CEprI succus, AUT LIGNUM CuPRESSI. 


' A similar tree occurs in the Donors’ book at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. See Dr. James’s ‘Catalogue of Manuscripts,’ 
No. 33. 
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Under his immediate successors, John Randall 
(1707-15) and Arthur Kynnesman (1715-45), the 
Library continued to flourish. During Randall’s 
mastership an important donation of books by 
Joseph Weld is recorded (1709), while Thomas 
Macro, Fellow of Caius College, and Thomas 
Lynford, already referred to, each gave a copy of 
the first edition of Bentley’s Horace, which ap- 
peared in Cambridge in 1711. Randall himself 
gave books during the previous mastership, being 
then second master, and Edward Lany, Master of 
Pembroke College, gave Cambridge editions of 
Homer and Clemens Romanus. Four years after 
his resignation Randall published a book (now rather 
scarce) which he called: ‘Nomina quorundam e 
primariis olim Regiae Grammaticalis Scholae Buriae 
S* Edmundi inter Icenos celeberrimae carminibus 
illustrata’ (Londini, 1719. 8°.). Two copies of 
this book are still to be found in the Library. 

Under Kynnesman hardly a year passed without 
its record of gifts. He himself gave books on four 
separate occasions ; as did John Symonds, Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge; 
Sir James Reynolds, Judge and Recorder of Bury; 
and Cornelius Crownfield, Printer to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; and there are important dona- 
tions from Thomas de Grey in 1729, and from 
David Fleming in 1745. Furthermore, he hit 
upon a means of adding to the Library which 
would have delighted his predecessor, Edward 
Leedes. This was the devotion of part of the 
money given to the scholars, when they acted, to the 
purchase of books. Some twenty-one works marked 
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‘ Ex pecunia discipulis fabulas agentibus data’ were 
added in 1741 asaresult. In 1751 five more were 
acquired in the same way. 

Kynnesman was succeeded by Robert Garnham 
(1745-67). In 1747 the Library was given a new 


home, as the following minute discloses : 


School Hall Chamber. 13” April 1747. At an 
Assembly of the Governors there this day. 

At this Assembly it was ordered that the Compt’ Mr. 
Brand, Mr. Henry Palmer, and Mr. Clagett be a Com- 
mittee to give order for removing the Books, Book Cases, 
Chests, and Evidences belonging to this School out of the 
room where they now are and placing and fixing them up 
in the Chamber adjoining Southward, in such manner as 
they shall think fit, not exceeding twenty guineas charge 
without further order. 


It seems probable that it was on this occasion 
that the books were provided with the class-marks 
which remain in a great many cases, but which 
are long since obsolete; and with uniform double 
lettering pieces. Additions, however, were made 
very slowly—at any rate entries of donors are few, 
and in 1761 they cease completely. The last 
entry is of ten books given by John Symonds. In 
an early nineteenth century copy of Leedes’ Cata- 
logue, preserved among the School’s Records it 
is stated, with only slight exaggeration, that ‘ from 
1761 to July 18, 1806 there has been no addition 
to the School Hall Library.’ To the next half 
century may safely be ascribed the heavy losses and 
wilful mutilations which the Library has suffered. 
Writing in 1850 (‘ Retrospective Address,’ p. 14), 
Dr. Donaldson refers to ‘a large colleétion of most 
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valuable works in scholastic and other theology, un- 
fortunately no longer in our possession.’ At the 
present day of some 860 books recorded as having 
been in the Library between 1550 and 1761 only 
about 500 remain. 

The Library has, however, been saved from the 
utter and final disintegration which befel that of 
Coventry School. The colleétion there had been 
brought together by gift, much in the same way 
as at Bury. Many of the books were of the 
greatest value and interest, but a large number 
were defective and defaced. The whole colleétion, 
with its extraordinary corporate value and local 
and personal interest, was sold at Hodgson’s on 11th 
November, 1908, and, as if to make a clean sweep 
and be done with ‘those old books’ for ever, the 
Catalogue and Donors’ Book were sold at the same 
time.'' With this melancholy and barbarous episode 
fresh in our minds, it is difficult to over-estimate 
Bury’s debt to Dr. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and one of the School’s Governors, 
who in 1909 organised an examination of the 
Library, and eventually undertook to put the older 
part into good order. Many of the books were 
found to be in a condition so deplorable as to 
necessitate skilled repairs. To this end more than 
five hundred volumes were transported to Cam- 
bridge, where they have been most successfully 
treated by Mr. Henry Wicks, repairer to the 
University Library. The whole colleéction as it 
now exists has been catalogued on cards; donors 
have been indicated, and references given to Leedes’ 


* Now in the University Library, Cambridge. 
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Catalogue. A considerable number of donors for 
the period down to 1761 were found to have been 
unrecorded, and these have been introduced into 
the old Donors’ Book; while a new book has been 
started and all known donors from 1762 onwards 
inscribed therein. 

It is estimated that there are now about 1,500 
books in the Library. This total is arrived at as 
follows : 


Books known to have been acquired by the School 


between 1ssoand 1761 - - 400 
Books acquired by the School before 1761, but 

unrecorded in Leedes - - 100 
Books acquired by the School since 1761 - - 1,000 





Total 1,500 


In the following Appendix some of the more 
interesting books which remain in the Library are 


described. 
APPENDIX. 
I. MANuscrRIPTs. 


1. Fragment of a Missal. XIII. cent. 


Vellum. Four almost complete leaves in a handsome 
English hand, apparently not long after 1200, but with 
music in notes on a 4-line red stave. The book may 
probably have been written ¢c. 1250. Large decorated 
capitals in red and blue. The fragment is from the 
1oth—17th Sundays after Trinity, and does not agree 
exactly with any use given by Dr. Wickham Legg in his 
edition of the Westminster Missal. Is this a Bury 
Missal? 

Used as fly-leaves in Merula (Appendix II., 4). 
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2. Fragment. XIII. cent. 


Vellum. Two leaves in an English hand, ¢. 1300, 
written with a flexible pen. On one of them is the 
following colophon in red: Expliciunt themata de sanétis et 
de dominicis omnibus per annum. de apostolis et de evangeliis. 
The verso of the second leaf contains an addition in a 
beautiful hand of the fifteenth century. 

Used as end-papers in Sallust (Appendix II., 9). 


3. Psalterium cum canticis et hymnis. Xv. cent. 


This MS. has been fully described by Dr. M. R. James, 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, in his work, ‘On 
the Abbey of St. Edmund at Bury’ (Camb. Ant. Soc. 8°. 
publ., XXVIII., 1895), pp. 93-5. It was given to the 
School by James Harvey in 1706. 


4. Addresses to Queen Elizabeth, 1564. xvi.cent. 


A folio on paper containing 32 leaves, on which are 
written out, in a beautiful sixteenth century hand, ad- 
dresses, verses, etc., presented during the Queen’s visit to 
Cambridge (cf Nichols’s ‘Progresses of Queen Elizabeth’ 
(1823), I., 149 foll., and Mullinger’s ‘University of Cam- 
bridge,’ II., 187 foll.). The introductory verses are headed 
‘Norfolke,’ and the ‘Epilogus ad librum’ contains the 
lines : 

‘Vive, valeque diu (Princeps clarissima) dicas, 
Beconus dicat vive, valeque diu. 

Tu sileas, istud Beconus insuper addat 
Hunc librum (Princeps) Consule quaeso boni.’ 


It appears probable, therefore, that this collection was pre- 
pared for the Duke of Norfolk, who was in attendance on 
the Queen during her stay at Cambridge, by John Becon, 
of St. John’s College. Several copies of verses by him are 
included in the volume. Bound in limp vellum with the 
royal arms in gold on either cover. 
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5. Verses on the removal of the School, 1665. 
XVII. cent. 
An oblong quarto on paper containing 86 leaves. The 
Introduction, concerning the removal, and the Oration 
spoken in the new School by James Brome, are in the 
writing of Edward Leedes. The verses are all by boys 
then at the School, and they are in various hands, pre- 
sumably in those of their respective authors. The Intro- 
duction and seleétions from the Oration have been printed 
by Donaldson in his ‘Retrospective Address’ (pp. 45, 46). 


6. Musae Burienses. xIx. cent. 


A series of eight quarto volumes on paper in which 
Prize Exercises were written out by their authors. The 
volumes cover the years 1809 to 1855. 


II. Booxs PRINTED IN THE XV. CENTURY. 


H.= Hain: Repertorium Bibliographicum. 
P, = Proctor: Early Printed Books in the British Museum. 


ITALY 
Venice 
Christophorus de Pensis 
1. 31 Aug., 1499. Polydorus Vergilius: de in- 
uentoribusrerum. 4°. H.*16008, P. 5250 (type 
7 only). 
2. 6 Nov. 1500. Polydorus Vergilius: pro- 
uerbiorum libellus. 4°. H. 16011. Type 7. 


Simon Beuilaqua 
3. 20 Oct. 1498. Lucanus: Pharsalia. F°. 
H. * 10242, P. 5409. 
Thomae Westwray quondam. iam Thomae Ruddi est. 
I. Cc 
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Treviso 


Bartholomaeus Confalonerius 
4. 1478. Merula: enarrationes saturarum Iu- 


uenaliss F°. H.*1rogt, P. 6486. 
See Appendix I., 1; IV. 1. 


Bologna 


Benedictus Heétoris Faelli 
5. 18 Sept., 1494. Scriptores de re rustica. 
Fe. H.*14568, P. 6626. 


Thomae Westwray. 


Parma 


Printer of Hieronymus, Epistulae 
6. 1480. Nonius Marcellus: de proprietate 
latini sermonis. F°. H.*11903(1), P. 6856. 


. [1480.] Festus: de lingua latina. F°. 
H. *11903(2), P. 6857. 


8. 11 Dec., 1480. Varro: de lingua latina. 
Fe, H. *11903(3), P. 6858. 
Nos. 6, 7, 8 bound together. Italian stamped calf. 


FRANCE 


Paris 


André Bocard 
g. 13Jan., 1497. Sallustius: opera cum com- 
mentariis. 4°. H. 14232. 
Tho. Andrews. See Appendix I., 2; IV., 2. 
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HoLLAND 


Gouda 


Gerardus Leeu, first press 
10. Engbertus de Leydis: de arte diétandi. 4°. 
Campbell, Annales, 678. P. 8931. 


Bound with no. 4. 


III. Earty Encuiso Printep Books Down 
To 1640. 


Apologie, or aunswer in defence of the 
Church of England. See Jewel, John. 


1. Bellot, James. The French Methode, 
wherein is contained a perfite order of Gram- 
mar for the French Tongue. .. . 
16mo. 15cm. London, Robert Robinson, 1588 


Given by Robert Plummer. 


Brevissima Institutio, seu Ratio Gram- 


matices. . . . See Lily, W. 


2. Butler, Charles. Rhetorice Libri Duo. 
. . « Quibus recens accesserunt de Oratoria 
Libri duo... . 
4°. 19cm. London, John Haviland, 1629 


3. Camden, W. Institutio Graece Gram- 
matices Compendiaria. In usum Regie 
Scholae Westmonasteriensis. 

8°. 18cm. London, John Battersby, 1598 
Given by S. Battely, 1692. 
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4. Canini, Angelo. Angeli Caninii Anglar- 
ensis ~EAAnvopoc, Copiosissimi Graecarum 
Latinarumque vocum Indicis accessione per 
Carolum Haubesium locupletatus. 

16mo. 14cm. London, B. Norton, 1613 
Imperfect at end. 
Common Prayer. See Psalter, 1563. 


5. Cooper, Thomas. Thesaurus Lingue 
Romanz et Britannice. Ed. 1. 
F°. 33cm. London, Henry Wykes, 1565 
Donation label under horn.’ Given by Thomas 
Andrews. Wants title-page. 


6. Cooper, Thomas. Thesaurus Lingue 
Romane et Britannice. Ed. 3. 
F°, 30cm. London, 1578 


D., S. Colleétion of the History of 
England. See Daniel, Samuel. 


7. Daniel, Samuel. The Collection of the 
History of England. By S. D. 
F°, 29cm. London, [Nicholas Okes], 1621 
Given by Sir Cane James. 


8. Gregory Nazianzen. Sanéti Gregorii 
Nazianzeni In Iulianum Inueétiue duz. 
4°. 24cm. Eton, John Norton, 1610 
Given by Rev. H. Barrett, 1717. 


Grammar. A Short Introduétion of 
Grammar. See Lily, W. 


t An excellent example of this form of donation label will be 
found on the covers of ‘ Dialogorum sacrorum libri IV.,’ autore 


S. Castalione, given by W. Buckberd in 1565. 
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g. Holybande, Claude. The Frenche 


Schoole-master. 
16mo. 15cm. London, W. How for 
A. Veale [c. 1580] 


Bound with no. 1. 


10. Indulgence. 
From binding of Calepinus (Appendix IV., 7). 


11. Indulgence. 
From binding of Calepinus (Appendix IV., 7). 


Institutio Graece Grammati¢es. See 
Camden, W. 


12. James I. Serenissimi et potentissimi 
principis Iacobi . . . opera. 
Fe, 29cm. London, B. Norton and J. Bill, 1619 
Given by S. Howlet, 1681. 


Title-page and pp. 611-end missing. 


13. Jewel, John. An Apologie, or aunswer 
concerning the state of Religion vsed in the 
same. 


4°. 20cm. London, Reynold Wolfe, 1562 


14. Asroupyia Bperravixn. . . . Liber precum 
publicarum nunc primim graece editus. 
Opera et Studio Eliz Petiti... (YaArnprov 
TIpognrov xat BaotAewe tov Aad, . -). 

8°. 17cm. London, Thomas Cotes, 1638 


Given by Rev. J. M. Rodwell, 1862. 


15. [Lily, W.] Breuissima Institutio Seu 
Ratio Grammatices Cognoscende. (A Short 





——— eee 
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Introduétion of Grammer, Generally to bee 
veed. . . .) 
16mo. 15cm. Cambridge, Cantrell Legge, 
Given by Samuel Battely, 1692. 

16. Minsheu, John. ‘Hyeuov eC rac yAwssac, 
id est, Duétor in Linguas, The Guide into 
Tongues... 

F°, 39cm. London, for John Browne, 


17. New Testament, Greek. Tne Katvne 


AtaOnxne ‘Anwavra . . . Cum Notis Rob. Ste- 

phani... 
8°. 17cm. Londini, Apud Richardum 
Whittakerum, 


Printed at Leyden by B. and A. Elzevier. Bound 
with no. 14. 


18. Psalms. The Whole Book of Psalmes. 
Collected into English Meeter by Thomas 
Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others . . . 

8°. 17 cm. London, G. M. [George 

Miller], 
Bound with nos. 14 and 17. 


19. Psalter. The Psalter or Psalmes of 
Dauid Correéted and pointed as they shalbe 
song in Churches, after the translation of the 
great Byble: With certayne addicions of 
Colleétes and other the ordinary seruice, 
gathered out of the booke of Common 


prayer,... 


1621 


1617 


1633 


1638 


4°. 19cm. London, William Seres, 1563-2 


20. 





Another copy. First four leaves 


missing. 
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21. Reglas gramaticales para aprender la 
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lengua espafiola y francesa. 8°. * Paris, 1586’ 


Printed at London. Mr. Sayle, to whom we 
owe the detection of the forgery, suggests Thomas 
Dawson as the probable printer. Given by Joseph 
Weld, 1709. 

22. Scapula, Johannes. Lexicon Greco- 
latinum Novum... Editio vitima... 

F°. 35cm. London, for the Company of 
Stationers, 
Printed in Geneva ‘apud Philippum Albertum.’ 


23. Speed, John. The History ‘of Great 


Britaine... 
Fe, 43 cm. London, William Hall and 
John Beale, 


Given by John Symonds. 


24. Speed, John. A Prospect of the most 

Famous Parts of the World... 
F°, 42 cm. London, John Dawson for 
George Humble, 


25. Spelman, Sir Henry. MHenrici Spel- 
manni Equit. Anglo-Brit. Archaeologus.. . 
Fe. 28cm. London, John Beale, 


IV. Brinpincs. 


1. Merula: Enarrationes saturarum Juven- 
alis. F°. Treviso, 

Very fine diaper binding with blind tooling. 
The charaéteristic feature is a tool of three small 
rings (diameter 3 mm.). 


1619 


1614 


1631 


1626 


1478 
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2. Sallustius: Opera. 4°. Paris, 1497 


Probably bound in Oxford. Legend: ‘ Jhs. 
Maria.’ 


3. Euclid: Geometricorum Elementorum 
libri xv. [etc.] F°. Parisiis, [1516] 
Possibly bound in Cambridge. With a roll of 
flowers and animals very similar to one found on 
bindings in the University Library and in Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, The clasps on this volume 
are identical with those on no. 7. Mr. Strickland 
Gibson, of the Bodleian, informs us that this roll 
is very common in Oxford libraries. Given by 
Thomas Oliver, 1595. 


4. Erasmus: De duplici copia verborum ac 
verum commentarii duo. 4°. Selestadii, 1521 
Erasmus: Parobolae siue similia. 
4°. Basileae, 1522 
Bound together by Nicholas Spierinck of Cam- 
bridge. Rolls i. and ii. in G. J. Gray’s ‘ Earlier 
Cambridge Stationers and Bookbinders,’ plate 
XXVIII A. 


5. Erasmus: Moriae Encomium. 
8°. Basileae, 1522 


Bound by Nicholas Spierinck. Border of roll iii. 
(Gray) enclosing a plain panel. 


6. L. Valla: Libri elegantiarum sex. 
4°. Coloniae, 1522 
Panel binding. Reverse: acorns. Obverse: 
quatrefoils. These panels occur on a copy of 
‘Expositio hymnorum,’ London, Julian Notary, 
1510, in the University Library, Cambridge. For 
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a binding of a similar character, but signed by Jehan 
Norins of Paris, see ‘Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
Exhibition of Bookbindings,’ 1891, Plate X. 


7. Calepinus: Lexicon. F°. Haganoae, 1523 
Bound by John Siberch of Cambridge. Border 


of roll iii. (Gray) enclosing a panel (four rows) of 


same roll. Cf. plate xxi (Gray). 


8. Chrysostomus: Homiliae. 
Fe, Basileae, 1523 
Bound by Garrett Godfrey of Cambridge. Rolls 
i. and iv. (Gray). 


9. Homer: [liados. 4°. Louvain, 1523 


Bound by Nicholas Spierinck. Rolls i. and ii. 
(Gray). Belonged to Richard Rudd. 


:0. Despauterius: Rudimenta. 
4°. Lutetiae, 1524 
Panel binding by Julian Notary. 


11. Aristophanes: Comoediae. 4°. Paris, 1528 


English. Two rolls, with initials ‘ H. I.’ possibly 
Henry Jacobi. cf. Weale’s ‘ Bookbindings,’ 102-6. 
Autograph of Thomas Andrews. 


12. Urbanus: Grammaticae Institutiones. 
4°. Basileae, 1530 
English binding, probably by Pynson. An inter- 


laced border enclosing a plain panel. Belonged to 
Richard Rudd. 


13. Linacre: De emendata structura Latini 
sermonis. 8°. Parisiis, 1533 


Netherlandish panel binding. Weale,407. Auto- 
graph of Thomas Andrews. 
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14. Aristotle and Xenophon: Ethica, 
Politica, et Oeconomica. 8°. Basileae, [1535 ?] 
Bound by Garrett Godfrey. Roll iii. (Gray) as 
border enclosing a panel ornamented at the corners 
and in the centre with impressions of a stamp not 
figured by Mr. Gray. Autograph of Thomas 
Andrews on title-page. 


15. Euripides: Tragoediae (Greek). 2 vols. 
8°. Basileae, 1537 

Perhaps by Garrett Godfrey. The roll used for 

the border is not known to have been in his posses- 

sion, but the small stamp which ornaments the 

corners and centre of the enclosed panel is the same 

as that used in no. 14 with an authentic Godfrey roll. 


16. Caesar: Commentarii. 8°. Parisiis, 1539 
Same roll as in no. 15; no stamp. 


17. Vives: De ratione studii puerilis. 
8°. Basileae, 1539 
Panel binding; medallions. Given by Joseph 
Weld, 1709. 


18. Cicero: Librorum philosophicorum 
volumen primum. 8°. Argentorati, 1541 

Same as no. 16. With autograph of Thomas 
Andrews, and his painted armorial book-plate. 


19. Demosthenes: Opera. 
F°, Francofusti, 1604. 
English binding. ‘I. A.’ in roll. 


20. Polybius: Historiarum libri qui super- 

sunt. 3 vols. 8°. Amst., 1670 
The stamp used at the corners of the panel on 

each volume bears the initials ‘I. W.’ Given by 


T. de Grey, 1729. 
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V. BooKk-sTAMPs. 


1. Andrews (Thomas). ‘T. A.’ with ornament, 
on covers. Autograph of Thomas Andrews on 
title, and his painted armorial book-plate inserted. 
See p. 1 and note. 

Binding of C. Stephanus: Praedium rusticum. 8°. 
Lutet., 1554. 


2. Cambridge University. Arms within an 
ornament. Probably a prize. Given by Thomas 
Folkes, 1716. 


Binding of Aristotle: Opera. F°. Basileae, 1531. 
3. D’Ewes (Sir Simonds). His arms with the 


inscription ‘Ex dono Simonds D’Ewes Eqvitis 
Avrati.. This stamp is figured in Mr. Cyril 
Davenport’s ‘English Heraldic Book-stamps,’ 
(1909), p. 138. 

Binding of Lucan: Pharsaliae. F°. Basileae, 1578, 
and seven other examples, see p. 2. 


4. Smythe (Thomas), Viscount Strangford. Ar- 
morial. Figured in Davenport, p. 347. Given 
by John and Thomas Hervey, 1680. 


Binding of Cluverius: Germaniae antiquae libri tres. 
F°. Lugd. Bat., 1616, and three other examples. 


A. T. BarTHOLOMEW. 
Cosmo GoRDON. 
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THE TRIAL OF TREASURE, 1567. 
—A STUDY IN GHOSTS. 





\ oO most of its class, but as an early ex- 
Cpe ample of English drama and English 
printing it deserves that certain mysteries connected 
with its appearance should be cleared up.' 

If the reader will turn to a certain List of English 
Plays published by the Bibliographical Society, he 
will find two editions of the piece in question 
recorded, as existing one in the British Museum 
and the other in the Bodleian Library, as bear- 
ing the same date, and as being distinguished by 
the fact that the former ‘has Purfoot’s woodcut 
device of Lucrece on verso of titlepage and again 
above the colophon,’ while the latter ‘has the 
device at the end only and has no colophon.’ 
Now, to begin with, these statements are in- 
correct, for the Bodleian copy has the woodcut 
on the verso of the title-page, and neither wood- 
cut nor colophon at the end. The description 





' Writing in the ‘ Lrsrary’ in 1908 (ix. 400) I mentioned that 
since a facsimile was now available, the time seemed to have come 
for an inquiry into the relation of the two similarly dated editions 
recorded by bibliographers. An attempt to follow out that inquiry 
led to the writing of the present paper. 
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is also incomplete, for it should have been men- 
tioned that the Museum copy is obviously imper- 
feét. The text on E2’ ends with the catchword 
‘Ah,’ and is followed by a single leaf containing 
the prayer for the Estates on the recto and the 
device and colophon on the verso. Obviously, as 
stated in Mr. Farmer’s facsimile, the copy wants 
the one leaf E3. On this, no doubt, the text ended, 
while the fourth leaf, containing the prayer followed 
by the word ‘ Finis’ and the device and colophon, 
completed the sheet. In the edition represented 
by the Bodleian copy, on the other hand, the text 
continues as far as the verso of E4, where it, too, 
ends with the word ‘Finis.’ There is neither 
prayer, device, nor colophon. 

So long as it was impossible to bring the two 
copies, or their photographic counterparts, side by 
side, this seemed as good evidence as could be 
reasonably demanded of the existence of two dis- 
tinct editions. Nevertheless, as soon as I placed 
the facsimile of the Museum copy by the side of 
that at the Bodleian, it became obvious that the 
evidence which seemed so clear was merely in- 
geniously deceptive. There had originally been 
six leaves in signature E. The first four were 
occupied by the text, which ended on E4” with 
the word ‘ Finis.’ Es was filled on the reéto by 
the prayer, again ending with the word ‘ Finis,’ 
on the verso by the device and colophon. E6 was 
presumably blank. The Museum copy wants 
E3, 4, 6; the Bodleian Es, 6. As soon as i had 
evolved this solution I turned to the watermarks, 
which, of course, told the tale as clearly as anybody 
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could desire. The evidence had been lying there all 
the time, and everyone had been blind to it. 

Now that I have exposed my own misdeeds, it 
remains for me, by way at once of explanation and 
penance, to work out the part in the mystification 
played by the first editor of the play, J. O. Halli- 
well. Being perhaps of a more artistic nature, he 
has covered up the traces of his perversity far more 
elaborately than I ever sought to do; but I think, 
nevertheless, that I am at last in a position to bring 
him to book. That I am so, is due in great measure 
to the kindness of Mr. Falconer Madan, who most 
obligingly furnished me with information on a 
number of points regarding the Bodleian copy 
which I had omitted to note on the occasion of 
my last visit to Oxford. 

Halliwell’s reprint of the ‘Trial of Treasure’ 
was published by the Percy Society in 1850, with 
a preface dated 21 December 1849. In this he 
stated that he had followed a badly cropped copy 
of the original which had formerly belonged to 
Steevens, and had only later discovered that a copy 
in the British Museum exhibited a number of 
superior readings. The inference was either that 
the text had undergone correction while passing 
through the press, or that there were two distinét 
impressions of the same year, the latter view being 
supported by the fact that the woodcut device 
which appears on the back of the title-page in the 
British Museum copy was absent from the other. 
The genuineness of the variants was further sup- 
ported (in the list given at the end) by reference to 
a ‘transcript in the King’s Library, British Museum,’ 
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which is quoted as giving certain speeches ‘as in 
our text,’ and not as in the Museum edition. In 
spite of this, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, reprinting the 
play in his edition of Dodsley in 1874, conjectured 
that the alleged variations of reading were merely 
due to mistakes in the transcript used by Halliwell. 
Subsequently, however, he seems to have accepted 
the evidence of the device and to have forgotten 
his scepticism as to the variants, for in his ‘ Play- 
Colleétor’s Manual’ (p. 232) he notes: ‘Two 
editions the same year; in that, of which an im- 
perfect copy is in the Museum, the text is more 
correét.’ 

Without the casual mention of the transcript 
among the King’s MSS. (No. 298) I should have 
had no chance of solving the problem; but, such is 
the irony of fate, that, by the very reference which 
seemed to authenticate his readings, Halliwell in 
fact gave himself away most completely. The 
first thing that happened, when I turned to the 
catalogue at the Museum, was that I discovered 
that the transcript was Steevens’. This was interest- 
ing; but the manuscript itself, when it came, was 
a disappointment. It was obviously a transcript 
from Malone’s imperfect copy at the Bodleian. 
There was the device, carefully drawn on the back 
of the title-page, there was the text ending with 
the word ‘ Finis’ on E4’. No doubt Steevens had 
procured this transcript from Malone’s copy before 
he acquired an original himself. Before parting 
with the manuscript, however, I thought I would 
check Halliwell’s list of variants both with the 
facsimile I had with me and with the transcript. 
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What impelled me to waste my time in this 
apparently futile manner I have no notion; but I 
had not been at work many minutes before my 
interest was up at boiling-point again, and in the 
course of an hour or so I had solved the puzzle. 
It only remained to put to Mr. Madan on a post- 
card a series of questions, of the answers to which 
I already felt morally certain, and I held in my 
hands the proof that Halliwell had printed, not 
from a ‘cropped’ copy of the original ‘ formerly in 
the possession of Steevens,’ but from Steevens’ tran- 
script of Malone’s imperfect copy, silently sup- 
plemented from the Museum copy, which he 
alleged he had not ‘noticed’ till after his edition 
‘was printed.’ The statement as to the device is 
mere mystification. 

Now for the proof. Of course, what had filled 
my malicious soul with delight as I checked Halli- 
well’s variants, was to find that whereas in nine 
cases out of ten the readings of his edition stood 
alone against those of the facsimile and transcript 
alike, and were obviously due to transcriber’s or 
printer’s errors, in the tenth case his reading agreed 
with that of the transcript as against that of the 
facsimile. Since the transcript was a copy of the 
the Bodleian ‘exemplar’—to use Halliwell’s own 
word—it only remained to verify the reading of 
that, to convict the editor of having followed the 
transcript in an accidental blunder. 

First let me put beyond doubt that the transcript 
actually is from Malone’s copy, for it is quite 
conceivable that two copies might lose the final 
leaf of print. On Bi” the last two letters of the 
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marginal direction ‘ Braggingly’, which have been 
‘turned over’ and appear in a line by themselves, 
have been cut away in the Malone copy: the 
transcript and Halliwell have ‘ Bragging’. C1 and 
C1" have the top line mutilated: in the case of 
the first the transcriber has been able to read all 
except the name ‘ Musonus,’ in the second the first 
three words only: Halliwell follows the transcriber. 
At D1’, 1. 1, the Malone agrees with the Museum 
copy in reading ‘ Tarquiniws,’ but the contraction 
mark indicating the -ws is so faint that Malone 
himself has corrected the word to ‘ Tarquin’ at the 
foot of the page: transcript and Halliwell have 
‘Tarquin.’ On Ez” the top line is shaved, with 
the result that ‘ fhall’ appears as ‘man’ (it does: 
try, and see!), and has been so read by the tran- 
scriber: Halliwell further alters it to ‘ must.’ 

The above instances have also incidentally shown 
Halliwell’s dependence on the transcript: I will, 
however, add a few more, to show that he re- 
produces mere blunders of the transcriber as well. 
Thus at Br, 1. 5, the original reads, ‘ Howe, in 
good faith,’ which in the transcript and Halliwell 
appears as ‘ Nowe, in good faith.’ On B4 the 
transcript accidentally omits the speakers’ names, 
which are printed in the margin, and Halliwell 
consequently makes the whole one speech. So 
again on Bq” both the transcript and Halliwell 
omit a marginal direction and the speaker’s name 
following (ll. 5-7). D1‘, 1. 2, original ‘ Helio- 
gabolos’: transcript and Halliwell, ‘ Heliogabalos.’ 
D2", 1. 5, original ‘ren’: transcript and Halliwell, 
‘ten.’ In every other instance recorded Halliwell’s 


I, D 
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reading is due to an error of his transcriber or 
printer: they number forty-three. 

Lest anyone should suggest that I may be once 
again the fool of chance, and that it is possible that 
Steevens’ copy with the variant readings had by 
some queer freak of fortune suffered mutilations 
identical with those of Malone’s copy, let me offer 
one more proof that the transcript now among the 
King’s MSS. is the basis of Halliwell’s reprint. 
At B3’, 1. 2 from the foot, is the word ‘ereéted.’ 
Halliwell prints ‘ ejected.’ To a careful inspection 
it is quite clear that the transcript reads the same 
as the original, but the ‘r’ is almost indistinguish- 
able from an ‘i,’ and it so happens that the tail of 
a long ‘/” in the line above has come down and 
ended in a neat dot just above it, thus giving the 
apparent reading ‘eie¢cted’! 

It is evident that the whole of Halliwell’s text 
cannot have been printed off before he discovered the 
Museum copy of the original, for his list of variants 
occupies the last leaf of his last sheet. That being 
so it is possible that the prayer for the Estates was 
added at the same time, and that Halliwell merely 
forgot to mention the fact. That, however, would 
argue, it seems to me, a far closer acquaintance 
with what was taking place than it is at all prob- 
able that Halliwell possessed. I do not for one 
moment suppose that he was guilty of perpetrating 
the elaborate and futile fraud to which the faéts 
would point in the case of any editor reasonably 
conversant with the work which appeared under 
his name. I imagine that someone told him that 
there existed a ‘copy’ (i.e. a transcript) of the play 
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which had formerly belonged to Steevens; that he 
commissioned a transcript of this to be made under 
the impression that an original was meant; that 
the transcriber compared his work with the 
Museum ‘ exemplar’ and added the prayer, and on 
handing over his work to Halliwell mentioned the 
existence of variants. Halliwell may then have 
compiled the list at the end, and making inquiries 
as to the source of the transcript have been given a 
reference to King’s MS. 298, which he then mis- 
understood and thought to contain corroborative 
evidence. This, at least, seems td me to offer a 
possible explanation of his perverse statements; but 
if anyone chooses to maintain a view more dis- 
creditable to Halliwell it is not for the librarian ot 
T.C.C. to defend him! 

I should add finally that in the catalogue of the 
sale of Steevens’ books in May 1800, there is no 
trace of any copy of the ‘ Trial of Treasure.’ The 
only other copy, besides those at the British Museum 
and Bodleian, of whose a¢tual existence I am aware, 
was sold at Sotheby’s on 30 June, 1906. It was 
perfeét except for the final blank, and was bought 
by Mr. Quaritch for £160. It is now in private 
hands in America. One or more copies also passed 
through the Roxburghe, White Knights, and 
Heber sales, but are not otherwise recorded. There 
is, however, no trace of more than one edition. 


W. W. Gres. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED FALSE DATES 
IN CERTAIN SHAKESPEARE 
QUARTOS. 


@R. ALFRED W. POLLARD in the 
4 most important contribution to Shake- 
4 ¥ spearian Bibliography that has yet been 
» made,’ incidentally returns to the ques- 
\ 8 tion of the dates of the nine quartos, 
upon which Mr. Greg wrote in the ‘Lisrary’ of 
April, 1908, and subsequently, and strongly con- 
tends in support of Mr. Greg’s view, that all these 
quartos were printed by Jaggard in 1619, notwith- 
standing the dates on the title-pages. 

It may appear presumptuous in a mere amateur 
to dispute this hypothesis: but I am sure that both 
Mr. Pollard and Mr. Greg will extend their indul- 
gence to what I can urge on the other, and until 
lately, accepted side. 

Now, I am not contending against all of Mr. Pol- 
lard, I am only disputing, or rather putting forward 
what evidence I am able against the later half of 
Mr. Pollard as compared with the earlier. In 1906 
Mr. Pollard called attention to the faét that the 
nine quartos in question were as compared with the 
others, common and that in one or two instances 
they were known bound together, and he now 
shows by the help of Mr. G. W. Cole that they 


1 ‘Shakespeare Folios and Quartos.” London, 1909. 
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exist in almost equal numbers. He therefore sug- 
gested that the quartos dated before 1619 were 
remainders colle¢éted by Jaggard, to which he 
printed others in 1619 sufficient to bind up into a 
saleable volume. This suggestion will account for 
the survival in almost equal numbers of the publi- 
cations in question, it is supported by the apparently 
increasing demand for Shakespeare’s works as shown 
by the publication of the folio a few years later, and 
by other instances of such colleétions as Gascoigne’s 
works, 1587; Brome’s Five New Plays, 1653 and 
1659; and Cokain’s Poems, 1662. The faét that 
the ‘Whole Contention’ and ‘ Pericles,’ 1619, have 
continuous signatures tallies well with the theory, 
and the only surprising point is that no general title- 
page was printed. There is some evidence, however, 
as Mr. Pollard points out, that the plays were also 
sold unbound. 

Mr. Greg pointed out another peculiarity besides 
the number of copies extant, namely that the 
printer’s device common to the titles of all, except 
one, of the nine quartos gives them a family resem- 
blance which suggests that they were all printed at 
the same press and date. This device which consists 
of a carnation and two other smaller flowers, framed 
in the Welsh motto ‘ Heb Ddieu, Heb Ddim,’ cannot 
be traced, according to Mr. Greg, in any other 
work bearing Roberts’ name as printer, but is known 
to have been used by Jaggard after he had acquired 
Roberts’ printing stock. The inference is obvious, 
still, it is not enough to say that Roberts did not 
use the device because he is not known to have used 
it in other cases; it is necessary to show that he 
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could not have used it. Now, Mr. Pollard shows 
that Roberts might quite well have used this device 
in 1600, that he or Jaggard might have used it in 
1608, and of course that Jaggard could have used it 
in 1619. Roberts was probably in possession of the 
device in 1600, and he did not transfer it to Jaggard 
until 1608. But I have found a further and more 
direét piece of evidence connecting Roberts with 
the ‘Heb Ddim’ device. A finial ornament will 
be found in Nash’s ‘*Teares over Jerusalem’ 
1593, which is undoubtedly printed by Roberts, 
consisting of the head of Pallas with a cornucopia 
on each side, palm branches, and drapery; this 
same finial is used in the Heyes quarto of the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 1600, also undoubtedly 
printed by Roberts. It is again used in the other 
edition professing to have been printed by Roberts 
in the same year, together with the ‘Heb Ddim’ 
device on the title-page. It is again used with the 
Half Eagle and Key device in the 1600 edition of 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ also professing 
to be printed by Roberts, a device which, like the 
‘Heb Ddim’ device, Roberts seldom used. Of 
course this finial would pass with the rest of 
Roberts’ stock to Jaggard about 1608; but it is 
very significant that in none of the other quartos 
dated 1608 or 1619, none of which Roberts’ pro- 
fesses to have printed, is it made use of; and the 
only one of the doubtful 1600 quartos that has not 
got it, is the ‘Sir John Oldcastle.’ 

If then Roberts used the ‘Heb Ddim’ device in 
the books he printed, it is more likely than not 
that Jaggard would do the same in the quartos of 
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1619, on the hypothesis that he printed them to 
make up a volume of Shakespeare plays from some 
remainders brought to him by his purchase of 
Roberts’ effeéts. As for that same device in the 
1608 quartos, they were probably printed in Roberts’ 
shop by Jaggard, or perhaps by Roberts, or with his 
assistance. By our hypothesis, there were some 
remainders in Roberts’ shop, which he would 
naturally take as a model; and since eight years 
had elapsed since those were printed, he might 
easily have lost sight of the bnial he had then 
used. 

Mr. Pollard calls attention to the faét that three 
of these doubtful quartos were duplicates of the 
same year. This accounts for there being remain- 
ders, but otherwise there is nothing out of the 
common in two editions of a play being issued in 
the same year. We know, for instance, of the 
1603 and 1604 editions of ‘ Hamlet’ with a second 
issue of 1604; ‘ Richard II.,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ each had editions in the follow- 
ing years; and there were two editions of ‘ Pericles’ in 
1609, and two issues of the second part of ‘Henry IV.’ 
in the same year. As for later times, I have in my 
own library just a dozen seventeenth century plays 
each with a second issue of the same year, and only 
two of which call themselves second impressions. 

There is another point inthe title-pages of the 
quartos in question. All the nine quartos are 
peculiar in comparison with the other quartos in the 
fact that the imprint does not give the three usual 
items of printer, publisher, and where sold. Eight 
of the other quartos bear no printer’s name, but all, 
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with three exceptions, have the address where the 
book is to be sold, except again the nine quartos, 
some of which give the printer’s name, some the 
publisher’s, but none give both and none give the 
address. The three exceptions in the unquestioned 
quartos are, the pirated Danter’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ the ‘Hamlet,’ 1603, and the ‘ Pericles,’ 1611. 
Mr. Pollard says: ‘Roberts printed addresses on 
other quartos. Why were they omitted on these 
nine?’ In the first place we must omit from our 
present consideration all quartos not printed by 
Roberts, at all events all dated 1619; which leaves 
only three, or, at the outside, five. Roberts certainly 
did not always print the publisher’s name and 
address. There is James Bamford’s ‘Short Cate- 
chism,’ of which the imprint is: ‘ At London, printed 
by Iames Roberts, 1597.’ And another without 
address: G. More’s ‘A Demonstration of God 
in his workes,’ ‘At London, printed by I.R. for 
Thomas Charde, 1597.’ There may be more, but 
I have only been able to refer to those books 
printed by Roberts, which happen to be in my 
own library. Further, if a printer himself sells the 
book he prints, there is of course no publisher. 
There is reason to believe that Roberts printed the 
‘Heb Ddim’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 1600, for him- 
self, seeing that in that year it was his own property, . 
stolen perhaps, but still his property more than it 
was anyone else’s, if Shakespeare himself is excluded. 
The entry in the Stationers’ Register is rather 
peculiar: Roberts got the entry in his name in 
1598, but no permission to print without the Lord 
Chamberlain’s consent. In 1600, he transferred 
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such rights as he possessed in the play to Thomas 
Heyes. What were the terms of the transfer? 
We know that he printed an edition for Heyes in 
1600, and that is all. May we not fairly suppose 
that Heyes had more influence than Roberts had 
with the Lord Chamberlain, and in consideration 
of the transfer, Heyes got the permission to print, 
Roberts was to do the printing for him, and to have 
the right to print another edition, after a certain 
number were printed, for there is no very strong 
reason why Roberts’ edition should be held to have 
been earlier than the Heyes edition. There is no 
evidence for this beyond the fact that the two edi- 
tions were printed ; but neither is there any inherent 
improbability. Roberts may have waited to see how 
Heyes’ edition went off before he set up again in 
new type his own edition. Then there is the 
Half Eagle and Key edition of the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ If Roberts printed it for himself, 
again there would be no publisher’s name. The 
only remaining play is the ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
which has Roberts’ device on it, and the publisher’s 
initials. As for the 1619 plays, what reason was 
there for putting an address, if, as we presume, 
they were printed to make up a volume? 

But why, it might be asked, should Jaggard have 
selected just the ‘Henry V.,’ and the ‘King Lear’ 
of 1608, for making up his volume out of all the 
quartos that were published between 1600 and 
1619? The answer is that these were the only 
quartos printed by Jaggard, or by Roberts, within 
that period, with the exception of the ‘ Hamlet,’ 
1604, with which Jaggard had nothing todo. As 
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regards the ‘King Lear,’ 1608, the ‘Heb Ddim’ 
edition was printed the same year as the ‘ Pide Bull’ 
edition, and left on Butter’s hands, quite possibly 
in Jaggard’s office. The ‘Henry V.’ belonged to 
Paviour, for whom the edition of 1608 was printed, 
and in the same way, may have lain ready to hand 
in Jaggard’s office. 

A very important argument against the au- 
thenticity of the dates of the earlier of the nine 
quartos, is advanced by Mr. Greg, with consider- 
able confidence, and endorsed by Mr. Pollard. The 
investigations of M. Briquet have shown that the 
water-mark devices which appear on paper from 
the earliest times, produced by wires laced to the 
sieves used for lifting the paper-pulp from the vats 
in thin sheets, only lasted a short time, and had to 
be renewed within two years. He was able, there- 
fore, to show that further, the paper itself of any 
one batch, was all made use of within about ten 
years. Now, it occurred to Mr. Greg to examine 
the water-marks in the nine quartos, and if he 
found that the water-marks of quartos professing to 
have been printed in 1600, were identical with 
those in quartos professing to have been printed in 
1619, there was a very strong ground for the beliet 
that the date of 1600 was false. Asaresult, he came 
to the conclusion that some of these water-marks 
were identical in quartos dated 1600, 1608, and 
1619; and, not only that, but the water-marks were 
sO numerous as to show that quite a large number 
of different makes or batches were used, proving 
that the printer had used small lots or remainders. 
The ‘Whole Contention,’ 1619, however, which 
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has continuous signatures with the ‘Pericles,’ has 
only one water-mark throughout. This seems at 
first blush to be very strong evidence indeed: but, 
if we examine it, we at once see that the whole 
evidence depends on one point: that is, are these 
marks, which are apparently identical, really iden- 
tical? 

Mr. Greg’s conclusion assumes what to me 
appears to be an entirely untenable proposition, 
namely, that the papermakers having once used a 
particular water-mark for one batch of paper, never 
repeated it for another batch. Now, is this likely, 
or even possible? If, on the other hand, he does 
allow that they repeated their designs, then he has 
to show that the water-marks in the various quartos 
of apparently the same design are actually from the 
same wires, and not from new but similar wires. 
I am informed upon the best authority that these 
wire water-marks are bent up by hand with the aid 
of pliers into the desired form, and the makers are 
so skilful, that it is impossible to distinguish the 
new design from the old. Any one who will ex- 
amine different batches of say modern foolscap, or 
even bank-notes of different years, can satisfy him- 
self that this is the case. If that can be done now, 
it could be done formerly. It is impossible nowa- 
days to tell by the water-mark whether paper comes 
from the same wire or the date. It must be equally 
impossible to tell that of the quartos. At the same 
time one must expect some slight variations, and in 
a very cursory examination I have found the same 
design in quartos of 1600, 1608, and 1619 varying 
in measurement as much as one millimeter, and also, 
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as far as the eye may judge, showing slight variations 
in form. 

Mr. Greg meets this by saying that the variation 
of shrinkage in the paper might account for varia- 
tions in measurement, while slight working of the 
design might account for variations of the form. 
I have made a small experiment with modern paper, 
and find a contraction on wetting and drying of one 
in twenty-eight. The contraction in the same 
proportion to make a variation of one millimeter 
in a page of seven inches would be three-eighths of 
an inch, or far more than is probable. The very 
fact that the ‘Whole Contention’ has only one 
water-mark, is an argument that the plays were 
not printed at the same time. 

I think that I have now touched on all the argu- 
ments advanced by Mr. Pollard and Mr. Greg 
against the authenticity of the dates of the nine 
quartos, with the exception of the type used for 
the figures of the dates. These figures are of a 
comparatively large size, not known to have been 
used by Roberts in any other books, and agreeing 
with the figures used by Jaggard for the 1619 
editions. But do not all the arguments showing 
that Roberts used the ‘Heb Ddim’ device apply 
also here? That device was also not known in 
other books by Roberts, and I hope that I have 
shown that there is good reason to believe he did 
use the device. If Roberts printed these 1600 
quartos, then he must have used the figures in 
question; all the books printed by Roberts have 
not yet been examined, and the figures may yet be 
found in some other book. 
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Finally, why should Jaggard wrongly date certain 
of the quartos? Both Mr. Pollard and Mr. Greg 
apparently feel this to be a rather weak point in 
their argument, and give various reasons for their 
belief. But no reason hitherto advanced can stand 
for a moment if it can be shown that it is quite 
possible for the quartos dated 1600 and 1608 to 
have been printed at those dates, except the some- 
what fanciful statement that the public preferred 
to have the original editions. If indeed, Jaggard 
was catering for this sort of public, he would have 
dated his ‘Merry Wives’ 1602 and ‘not 1619, and 
his ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy’ 1608, not 1619, and so 
forth. We have already seen that there was no 
reason why Roberts should not have printed the 
‘Heb Ddim’ edition of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ 
in 1600. Again, there is no reason why Fisher 
should not have brought out another edition of 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ There is no 
reason why Paviour should not have brought 
out another edition of ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ in 
1600. ‘Henry V.’ had been assigned to Paviour 
in 1600, and there was therefore no reason why 
he should not bring out another edition in 1608. 
If Butter brought out an edition of ‘King Lear’ 
in 1608, there is no reason why he should not, 
if he thought proper, bring out another in the 
same year. 

It is not for the defence to prove their case, but 
for those who make a somewhat improbable charge 
to prove theirs. This, I humbly submit, they have 
not yet done. 

Atrrep H. Horn. 
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Ir is a pleasure to answer the arguments of a critic 
so courteous as Mr. Huth, more especially as by 
adopting my original theory as to the disputed 
quartos he has provided me with a mattress on 
which to fall. But my ‘remainder’ theory has 
already served Mr. Greg and myself as a spring- 
board from which to leap to that which we now 
hold and I still hope to persuade Mr. Huth that 
this is its proper use. Meanwhile, the faét that he 
too believes that the nine quartos bound together 
in the volumes owned by Edward Gwynn and 
Mr. Hussey are really linked in some way to each 
other and were put on the market together in 1619 
substantially shortens the argument. Either the 
plays in question were printed in the years with 
which they are dated and unsold copies of those of 
‘1600’ and ‘1608’ remaindered in 1619, or they 
were all printed in 1¢ ) and the earlier dates are 
false. As an upholder of the former view, Mr. Huth 
claims the privileges which English courts of justice 
habitually grant to the ‘defence.’ But after all no 
one is going to be hanged, and if only two explana- 
tions are possible we must not be precluded from 
accepting the one which best fits the faéts. Both 
theories explain equally well the frequency with 
which these quartos occur as compared with others, 
but I hope to show that on every other point the ‘re- 
mainder’ theory, if it explains anything at all, leaves 
an unexplained margin to chance or coincidence, 
while the one-date theory covers the ground. 

Let me take Mr. Huth’s points in order. 

(1) As to the ‘Heb Ddieu Heb Ddim’ device, 
the use of this on eight out of the nine quartos is 
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fully explained if they were all printed by Jaggard 
in 1619. Diligent search has not availed to find a 
single instance of the use of this device by Roberts. 
I have made my critics a present of the hypothesis 
that Richard Jones, its previous owner, might have 
given it to Roberts in 1598. But I showed at the 
same time that Roberts could hardly have used it as 
early as 1600 without getting into trouble with 
William White to whom Jones had sold his press. 
In any case the ‘remainder’ theory does not explain 
why a device which Roberts is never known to 
have used on any other book should suddenly appear 
on two plays dated 1600 (‘Merchant of Venice’ 
and ‘Sir J. Oldcastle’). We may give as little 
weight as we please to the point, but for that little 
it must count, until another instance of Roberts’ use 
of the device is found. 

(2) Mr. Huth’s point that the Minerva tailpiece 
is used in the ‘Merchant of Venice’ and the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and in these alone of the 
nine quartos is part of my own case. The whole 
object of the misdatings, according to my theory, 
was to cover the theft of these two plays by sug- 
gesting that the copyrights in them had originally 
belonged to Roberts and had therefore passed to 
Jaggard as his successor. The use in these two plays 
of an ornament which Roberts had used in the 
Heyes quarto of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ would 
thus be appropriate. 

(3) Mr. Huth suggests that ‘there is nothing 
out of the common in two editions of a play being 
issued in the same year,’ though he can only quote 
one other instance among Shakespeare’s plays. 
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But the point is not merely that the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice’ and the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (and 
also ‘Sir John Oldcastle’) in 1600, and King Lear 
in 1608, went through two editions, but that (@) in 
all the instances the second edition should have been 
so unsuccessful that there remained unsold in 1619 
a number of copies large enough for other plays to 
be printed to sell with them, (4) that in all these 
unlucky second editions there was an unexplained 
and very awkward change either of the printer or 
of the publisher. 

(4) Mr. Huth minimizes the force of the point 
that the short imprints on these plays have no 
parallels, save some clear piracies, among Shakes- 
peare quartos, by showing that Roberts sometimes 
used short imprints on other books. Some day it 
may be worth while to examine these other books. 
My point was confined solely to the abnormality of 
these short imprints among those of Shakespeare 
quartos. Mr. Huth’s non-Shakespearian parallels 
leave it untouched. It must be noted, moreover, 
that while Roberts might of course, if he pleased, 
omit any address from a book he was printing for 
himself, it is difficult to see why or how in 1600 
and 1608 he should have persuaded Pavier and 
Butter to allow him to omit theirs. 

(5) Mr. Huth lightens his defence in some 
respects by admitting that the edition of the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’ ‘Printed by J. Roberts’ may be 
later than that ‘ Printed by I.R. for Thomas Heyes.’ 
But this lands him in the necessity of supposing 
that Roberts printed an edition for himself within 
a few months of assigning his rights (28th October, 
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1600) to Heyes. In the same way, on his theory, 
Fisher after entering the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ as his copyright (8th Oétober, 1600) must 
have acquiesced in Roberts speedily reprinting it 
on his own account. Elizabethan stationers were 
not in the habit of thus meekly allowing their duly 
copyrighted books to be printed by others, and the 
fact that in each case the copyright had been taken 
out as late as October makes acquiescence in another 
edition being printed in the same year, even if we 
extend the year to 25th March, more than ever 
improbable. On the other hand in’ 1619 Thomas 
Heyes was dead, Fisher seems to have long since 
disappeared, and the two plays may well have seemed 
dereli¢ts which might be snapped up without any 
great risk. That it was in 1619, and not in 1600, 
that the ‘Merchant of Venice’ was reprinted we 
have strong evidence in the re-entry of the play by 
Laurence Heyes on 8th July of that year. The 
fact that a nineteen-year-old edition was then being 
remaindered would have been a far smaller incentive 
to Laurence Heyes to assert his rights than the 
appearance of a new edition. 

(6) Mr. Huth’s assertion that because new water- 
marks can now be made so like to old ones as to 
be indistinguishable from them this could also be 
done three hundred years ago is a little startling, 
but need not be gainsaid. It is impossible, of 
course, to prove that the early papermakers were 
unable to copy a design ‘exactly,’ because if an 
exact copy was ever produced we should have no 
means of distinguishing it from an original. It is 
not easy, however, to see why they should have 
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troubled to be exaét. There is abundant evidence 
that closely similar, but not identical, designs 
were used, simultaneously or successively, by the 
same papermakers. In this connection Mr. Huth 
attaches importance to a difference of a milli- 
metre in the measurements of designs which 
Mr. Greg regards as identical, and doubts as to 
whether a difference of this extent can fairly be 
explained by shrinkage after wetting. As to this 
his own experiment shows a shrinkage of 1 in 28, 
and the shrinkage of %’ in a page of seven inches 
which he regards as ‘far more than is probable’ is 
only half as much again (3 in 56). But let it be 
granted for the moment that the water-marks which 
are common in the quartos dated 1600, 1608 and 
1619 are, as he supposes, not identical, but variants 
of the same design, is the coincidence of the use of 
paper from the same makers over a period of nine- 
teen years much less extraordinary? Mr. Jaggard 
of Liverpool, who has piously collected works printed 
by his Elizabethan ancestor, has shown in this 
magazine (X. 208 sg.) that similar marks are found 
in books printed by Jaggard. One of these, indis- 
tinguishable from that of the same design found in 
the quartos occurs in a book of 1612, another in a 
book of 1614, another in 1615, another in 1619, 
three in a book of 1620, one in a book of 1624. 
This is exactly what M. Briquet’s researches would 
lead us to expect. The papers used in the quartos 
were a job lot, and we find four examples of them 
in other books of 1619 and 1620 as against three 
earlier and one later. This is all simple and regu- 
lar, whereas an elaborate series of interlaced water- 
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marks in books of 1600, 1608 and 1619 involves co- 
incidences passing all belief, whether weregard marks 
differing by a millimetre as identical or variants. 

(7) Mr. Huth lightly dismisses the argument 
from the use for the dates on all the title-pages of 
exceptionally large numerals not found in any other 
books printed by Roberts. By yet another resort 
to chance and coincidence the difficulty may no 
doubt be surmounted, but the difficulty as to the 
type in which seven of the nine plays is printed is 
in my judgment insurmountable, though Mr. Huth 
hardly alludes to it. Roberts in 1600 possessed a 
fount of type of identically the same size, and used 
it for printing the Heyes quarto of the ‘Merchant 
of Venice.’ After 1600 he went on using this old 
fount. Yet if he printed the three quartos of the 
volume which bear the date 1600 he possessed in 
that year a new fount, which we subsequently find in 
the hands of Jaggard, without any single book from 
Roberts’s press during the intervening eight years 
having been printed in it, either wholly or in part. 
Of course it is conceivable that a book from his 
press in this type may Fie be found, as it is con- 
ceivable that we may find a book from his press 
bearing the ‘Heb Ddiew Heb Ddim’ device, or a 
book dated with the large numerals which Jaggard 
began using about 1610. It is open to anyone to 
look for these books as long as he likes, but our 
courts of law permit death to be ‘presumed’ in 
certain cases, and those who have searched honestly 
and diligently for these books, can hardly be denied 
the right to draw some inference from their failure 
to find them. 
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(8) There is one other argument against the 
‘Roberts’ editions of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ 
and ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ having been 
printed in 1600 which Mr. Huth passes over alto- 
gether, perhaps because it was rather tentatively 
put forward in my book—the argument from their 
more modern spelling. I have since carried my 
examination of this point a little further by draw- 
ing up a table of all the variations of spelling be- 
tween the two pairs of quartos for the first scene of 
each play, and the results are so striking that I 
attach considerable importance to them. In 253 
lines the Fisher quarto of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ has a more modern spelling 28 times, the 
Roberts quarto 92 times, or more than three times 
as often. In 183 lines of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 
the ‘ Heyes’ quarto has a more modern spelling 15 
times, the ‘ Roberts’ quarto 52 times, again more 
than three times as often. As on Mr. Huth’s hypo- 
thesis the two editions of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 
were both printed by Roberts in the course of a few 
months, this difference is surely not negligible. In 
these changes of spelling the largest class is that of 
words {where a superfluous ‘e’ has been dropped. 
Thus we find ‘ go’ and ‘do’ superseding ‘ goe’ and 
‘doe’ with some regularity. Again, terminal ‘-ie’ 
(‘ portlie,’ ‘sandie,’ ‘ grauitie,’ ‘ warrantie,’ ‘com- 
moditie’) is replaced by ‘-y’ (‘ portly,’ ‘sandy,’ etc.). 
In another class (I regret to say) we see ‘ oa’ super- 
seding ‘0,’ ‘roaring’ and ‘ moane’ taking the place 
of ‘roring’ and ‘mone’; so again we find ‘ yeares’ 
for ‘yeeres’ and ‘receive’ for ‘ receaue,’ also ‘grant’ 
and ‘bechanc’d’ for ‘graunt’ and ‘ bechaunc’d.’ It 
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will be observed that all these are quite simple 
words, and I have not the slightest doubt that the 
compositors made the changes more or less uncon- 
sciously. Nevertheless they constitute a difference 
in the typographical habits of the office, and as 
they are strongly on the side of modernity, we are 
entitled to add them to the other evidence which 
points to these quartos having been printed at a 
later date than those which rightfully claim to be 
of the year 1600. 

The single supposition that Jaggard gave old 
dates to his new editions clears up ali these troubles. 
I am very grateful to my friend Mr. Greg for 
giving me a lead in taking this leap, and am sure 
that Mr. Huth will find himself far more comfort- 
able if he takes it also. If one persists a spring- 
board as a mattress it becomes a plank-bed. 

A.rrep W. Po.rarp. 
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THE PROTESTANT PRESS IN THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN MARY. 


throne of England in July, 1553, many 
mes Protestant divines fled abroad, or hid 
KRe7 £ themselves in the remote corners of the 
~— @), land, and employed their time in writ- 
ing or translating treatises, exhortations, and letters 
to ‘the faithful,’ in which the doétrines of Roman 
Catholicism, and the conduét of the Anglican hier- 
archy, who carried out the behests of Queen Mary 
and her Council, were bitterly attacked. 

The printing and publication of this literature 
was, manifestly, a dangerous undertaking in this 
country, and every means was adopted by the 
printer or printers of these books, to conceal their 
identity and evade discovery. Type of foreign 
character was obtained and used in conjunétion 
with the ordinary founts of an English printing- 
office. Wood-cut initials were sparingly used, and 
these were of the commonest kind, or such as were 
not likely to be easily identified; while all sorts of 
fictitious imprints, such as ‘ Rome, before the castel 
of S. Angel,’ ‘Strasbourg, at the Golden Bible,’ 
‘Southwark by Christopher Truthal,’ were placed 
in them with the same obje¢t. 

It so happens, however, that some of these little 
octavos, have in them a device, which has been 
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identified, as having been used at a later date, by a 
London printer, named Hugh Singleton. This has 
still further complicated matters, and librarians and 
bibliographers have been sorely puzzled as to their 
place of printing, and have too often made wild 
guesses at some foreign town, or have given the 
matter up in despair. 

In the following notes an attempt is made to 
clear up the mystery. It is no light task, being 
beset at every step with pitfalls, and bristling with 
technical difficulties. There may be some who 
will differ from the conclusions arrived at in this 
paper ; but a long and very careful examination of 
these books has brought to light many points of 
resemblance, linking them to one another in a 
remarkable way, and leading to the conclusion that 
they were printed at one press and one press only. 
Unfortunately, the evidence leaves the question of 
the locality of that press still in doubt, but some 
suggestions are based upon it, and are offered as a 
possible solution of this vexed question. 

It was about November, 1553, that there ap- 
peared an English translation of Stephen Gardiner’s 
treatise, ‘ De vera obedientia’ in a small o¢tavo of 
116 pages, which was stated to have been printed 
‘in Rome before the castel of S. Angel, at the signe 
of S. Peter.’ This was followed in December by 
another oétavo, bearing the title, ‘The Vocacyon 
of John Bale,’ printed in the same type and bearing 
the same imprint, while some time during the year, 
but without other date, there appeared a third book, 
John Calvin’s ‘Certaine Homilies,’ again in the same 
type and with the same imprint. 
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The type used for the text of these three books 
is a thin-faced black letter of English character, and 
yet, as far as we know, unlike any in use in any 
English printing-house at that time. It measures 
110 mm. to 27 lines, and contains a lower case ‘j,’ a 
most unusual letter to find in a compositor’s box ia 
1553, and which is here used in place ofa capital ‘I’ 
wherever the personal pronoun requires it. This 
letter is, however, only found in Calvin’s ‘ Homilies.’ 

The only initials used in the books are roman letters 
with conventional scroll work, and were quite likely 
of English workmanship. They only occur two or 
three times, ordinary canon black letter capitals, 
such as were common to every printing-office in 
England and on the Continent, being chiefly em- 
ployed. A fount of pica roman is found in the 
text for quotations, strokes were used for punétua- 
tion, and two out of the three books have running 
titles and marginalia, while one only has foliation. 

The title-pages resemble each other closely, and 
have a strikingly English look about them, the first 
line being in canon black letter, the second in a 
slightly smaller size of the same letter, perhaps 
great primer, and the third in a still smaller fount. 
These types are used again in the headings, and the 
first line of text. 

Finally the ‘ Vocacyon’ of John Bale has two 
woodcuts, one on the title-page and another on the 
verso of A8, while on the verso of the last leaf of 
this book is the device afterwards found in Hugh 
Singleton’s possession, and consisting of his rebus 
on a shield with the motto, ‘God is my helper,’ 
printed round it. This device is not found in any 
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book of Singleton’s before this date, and its appear- 
ance in this is only explainable on the supposition 
that both Singleton and his press were absent from 


M lorde thu God of truthe. 

Mhaue hated them p hoide of fupertticioufle ba 
nitees/¢ mp trntt hath bene inthe, 
3 willbe glad and reiopce in thp mercpe 7 for 
thubatt confidered mp trouble s ¢ hat knows 
ne mp fotole in aduerfitees, 
Chu hat not hut me bp into the hande of the 
enemie/but hatt (ct mp fete in a large rowme, 

falm.pyyi. 
Stande bp ( D lode God of holtes>) thu God 
of Z{raei/to vpfet all heathen sand be not mers 
cpfullto them that offende of malpcpoufe wic- 
hedne fle, 

pPfalm. ly, 


GOD Is 


B 
MY HELPER. 


London at this time, otherwise there was no object 
in the various fictitious imprints that are found in 
these and subsequent issues from this press. 

In 1554 the type in which the text of the fore- 
going books were printed was discarded, and others, 
some of them of foreign character, were substituted, 
and continued in use down to the year 1557. 

The fact that all these founts are used together 
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is sufficient proof that they were in use in one office 
only, but if further proof were needed it is supplied 
by the presence of Singleton’s device in two of the 
books printed in 1554, and by placing the books 
side by side, when the methods of press work 
emphasize the fact beyond dispute. 

The three principal types now brought into use 
may be distinguished as the ‘ Kalykow,’ the ‘Second 
‘Singleton,’ and the ‘ Waterford.’ 

The ‘ Kalykow’ type is found in John Knox’s 
‘Faythffull Admonition . . . unto the professours 
of God’s truthe in England, etc.,’ which has the 
following colophon: 

‘Imprynted at Kalykow the 20 daye of July 
1554. Cum gratia & privilegio ad imprimendum 
solum.’ 

Mr. Sayle in his ‘Early English Books in the 
University of Cambridge’ attributes this book and 
others here noticed to the press of Christopher 
Froschauer I. of Zurich, basing his statement on a 
similarity of the type with that seen in Allen’s 
*Shorte Catechisme, 1550,’ which he also attributes 
to Froschauer’s press, but as showing how widely 
authorities differ on this type, the British Museum 
librarians assign Allen’s book to the press of Edward 
Whitchurch in London! While we agree that the 
type of the ‘ Kalykow’ book and the ‘ Short Cate- 
chism* have a family likeness, a comparison proves 
that they are entirely different. The ‘sh’ combina- 
tion, to take only one of many forms that might be 
noticed, is totally different from that in use in the 
‘Faythfull Admonition.’ In faét the type in that 


work much more nearly resembles that seen in the 
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edition of Miles Coverdale’s Bible printed for 
Andrew Hester in 1550. 

But if Mr. Sayle were right, then all the books 
now under notice must have come from the Zurich 
printing-office, which we hardly think he would be 
prepared to admit. Neither is there any occasion 
for any such supposition. German script type of 
this character with initials to match, could easily 
have been procured from abroad by any English 
printer. Long before this time German letters are 
found in English books, which are known to have 
been printed in London. 

This particular fount measures 74 mm. to 20 
lines, and was apparently deficient in ‘y’s,’ numbers 
of which from a black letter fount are frequently 
found in the ‘ Faythfull Admonition.’ 

With this script type is used a new fount of black 
letter, that is none other than the ‘ Waterford’ type, 
No. 3 of this series, which will be described fully 
later on. The marginalia is in a small fount of 
italic, and ordinary puné¢tuation is used. Another 
fount of German script letter of larger size will be 
found in the heading on signature A, and it will 
also be noticed that the first line of the text is 
printed in black letter and not script. The only 
initials used in this book are large and simple roman 
letters. These are traceable in all the books of this | 
press, and are frequently distinguished by having | 
dots underneath them. | 

The title-page is printed in a fount of roman caps, 

a line of double pica lower case roman, a fount of 
pica italic, noticeable for its ‘w,’ and a fount of pica 
lower case roman, which is also identifiable as that 
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used in the Waterford books. 
setting the title-page was also characteristic of this 


press. 
and star. 
The second ‘Singleton’ type is found in seven 
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different books, notably John Knox’s ‘Godly Letter 
sent too the faythefull in London,’ and the same 
writer's ‘Confession and declaratio,’ both of which 
bear the imprint: ‘Imprinted in Rome, before the 


& letter tothe 


trew profe(fors of Chriftea Gof, 
peli profe(fore mp — off ( 
Alivatiowls / in Wredftcete in 
London made by Chomas 
amp(on fometpme 


their Paftoze. 
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castel of S. Aungel | at the signe of sainet Peter. 
In the moneth of July | in the yeare of our Lord, 
1554, and both of which have the Singleton mark 
on the last page of text. 

This type is a black letter, making 113 mm. to 
30 lines, having a worn and battered appearance 
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and with letters from the ‘Kalykow’ fount mixed 
with it. For quotations, marginalia and supple- 
mentary matter roman of various sizes, particularly 
a brevier is used. Whether the larger of these 
roman founts is identical with any of those in use 
in the books previously noticed, it is impossible 
to say, as it would need microscopical examination 
to base any statement upon scraps of sentences, 
or mere text references, such as are most of 
these. 

With this type a set of initial letters of rough and 
uncouth appearance is used. They have a foreign 
look, and doubtless came from abroad. The chief 
letters found are T V W and O, the latter having 
the representation of a woman’s (?) head, and the 
others being ordinary roman letters with conven- 
tional scroll work; all of them printing white on a 
black ground. The printers evidently only had a 
few of these letters, as rude attempts were made to 
copy them, with the result that they are sometimes 
found in outline only, and at others printing black 
on a white ground. 

In this series again the title-pages have charac- 
teristics of their own. The first line is almost 
invariably of canon black letter, the second in a 
bold fount of German script, while the remainder 
is in the same type as the text. With the ‘Second 
Singleton’ type, strokes were used for punctuation, 
the setting is generally 30 lines to page, and the 
water-mark a hand and star. 

The third type to be described is that distinguished 
as the ‘ Waterford,’ being that used in printing ‘The 
acquital or purgation of the mooste catholycke 
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Christen Prince Edwarde the VI,’ which has the 
imprint : 

‘Emprinted at Waterford the 7 daye of No- 
vembre 1555.’ 
No less than twelve books, printed in the years 


the fede of Abzabam, and dotbhe curfe 
them thatcurle it:and that wwe fo2 our 
true faithe in Chztf,are the true fede 
of abrabam. 
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1555 and 1556 are found printed with this type, 
including one with a Geneva imprint and all those 
having the imprint of ‘Christopher Truthall in 
Sothwarke.’ 

This type again is a black letter, and was appar- 
ently new or nearly new, when it was used in 


connection with the ‘Kalykow’ type in 1554. It 
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has one or two features by which it may be easily 
recognised. On its first appearance, certain letters, 
viz., ‘i,’ ‘r,’ and ‘t,’ were cast with much smaller 
faces than their fellows, but this was gradually 
rectified, but one or other of these diminutive letters 
can be traced until 1556 when they had been 
entirely replaced by letters of proper size. Again, 
the script form of the ‘sh’ combination is always 
used in place of the black-letter form. The supple- 
mentary founts, in these books, are the ‘Kalykow’ 
type, the large German script, the large italic of the 
‘Second Singleton’ type, a small pica or brevier 
black letter used sometimes for prefaces, and various 
other founts of italic and roman. 

The only initials used in them are the large 
roman with dots, previously noticed in conneétion 
with Knox’s ‘Faythfull Admonition.’ Ordinary 
punctuation was used, the usual format was 29 or 
30 lines to full page, and the setting averages 
56 mms. in width. 

Like those of the ‘Second Singleton’ series, the 
title-pages of the ‘ Waterford’ books have a character 
oftheir own. The first line is almost always in lower 
case roman, followed by a line or two of the large 
German script, the rest of it being in one or other 
of the numerous founts the office possessed. Finally 
the water-marks on the paper used in printing 
these books is sometimes the hand and star, and 
sometimes a ‘ pot.’ 

Cotton in his ‘Typographical Gazetteer,’ Second 
Series, mentioned three books in the Waterford 
type, namely, the one with the ‘ Waterford’ imprint, 
Scory’s ‘Epistle to Faythfull,’ and Cranmers ‘Con- 
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futations of Unwritten Verities,’ giving as his 
authority for the last, the catalogue of Trinity 
College Library, Dublin, where a copy, that has 
since disappeared, was entered as having the ‘ Water- 
ford’ imprint. The copy of this book in the 
British Museum is without date, and the type is 
that of the ‘Second Singleton’ books, and not the 
‘Waterford.’ 

Several other books have been examined, which 
for one reason or another have not been accepted 
as coming from this press, although they have one 
or two features of resemblance. Four of these are in 
German script type, very much like the ‘ Kalykow.’ 
They are, ‘A Faythfull Admonycion of certen trew 
pastor, &c. Imprynted at Grenewych by Conrade 
Freeman in the month of May 1554’; ‘A suppli- 
cacyon to the quenes malies]te. Imprynted at 
London by John Cawood prynter tho the quenes 
Majestie wyth here most gracyus lycence’; Henry 
Bullinger’s ‘Treatise of the Cohabitacyon of the 
faithfull,’ with the date 1555; and Ridley’s ‘Certen 
godly . . . conferences, 1556.’ In each of these 
looped letters are used, and no such letters appear 
in the ‘Kalykow’ book. The black letter type 
seen in that book, is also absent from all of these; 
not only so, but they differ in several other points, 
such as the format, the appearance of the title-pages 
and the initials, so that there is considerable doubt 
whether they can be assigned to this press. An- 
other variation is presented in John Olde’s ‘Short 
description of Antichrist unto the Nobilitie of 
England.’ This book is undoubtedly in the ‘ Kaly- 
kow’ type, and corresponds in the setting and the 
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initials, but the black-letter used in that book is 
absent from this, another fount being seen on the 
verso of the title-page, a fount noticeable for its 
cropped ‘y’s.’ This type is identical with that 
used to print ‘The trew report of the dysputacyon 
had & begoiie in the convocacyon hows at London, 
&c., 1554, which bears the imprint, ‘Imprinted at 
Basil by Alexander Edmonds.’ There was no such 
printer in Basle in 1554. It is another instance of 
the fertility of mind of the printers in concoéting 
imprints, and the presence of this type in John Olde’s 
book, which in other respeéts corresponds to the 
work of the press under notice, seems to point to a 
common origin. Moreover, the heading seen on 
sig. Aiij., of the ‘Trew Report’ is worth comparing 
with a similar type seen on the title-page of ‘The 
copie of a letter sent to Gilbard Potter,’ printed by 
Hugh Singleton in 1553. By itself the likeness 
would be no evidence, but taken with what has 
already been discovered, it seems to strengthen the 
claim of this ‘ Basil’ book and Olde’s ‘Short descrip- 
tion,’ to belong to this press. 

Mr. Steele has also drawn attention to the plays 
of John Bale. As he clearly points out, a play 
having a distinét reference to Queen Katherine and 
the Lord Proteétor, could not have been printed as 
the colophon of the ‘Three Lawes’ would have us 
believe, in 1538. It belongs probably to about 1556. 
These plays are printed in two sizes of German 
script type, the larger of which, at all events, looks 
very much like that used with the ‘Second Single- 
ton’ type in 1554, and in which the first line of the 
imprint and the first line of text is printed, but this 
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is the only point of resemblance. The smaller type 
is certainly not the same as the ‘Kalykow’ fount, 
while the large black letter differs from anything 
in the books just described, and the initials are 
entirely different. So that on the whole the 
evidence is against these books having come from 
this press. 

One other book remains to be mentioned, Bar- 
tholomew Traheron’s ‘Exposition of St. John’s 
gospel,’ printed in 1557. Like all these books, it is 

a small oétavo, and the initial on sig. Aij. is at once 
anenieed as one of those used in, the Singleton 
books. The print is an extraordinary mixture of 
lower case roman with black letter, and an occasional 
script letter thrown in. Evidently the compositors’ 
cases were sadly mixed, or is this another device 
for giving the book a foreign appearance? We 
are inclined to think that this book came from the 
press under consideration ; but, as the evidence is 
slight, it is classed as doubtful. 

To sum up what has been said, here are four 
groups of books numbering in all twenty-five issues. 
Each of .these groups is conneéted with the other 
by some typographical link, while in three out of 
the four, everything bears out the suggestion that 
they were printed in one office. Where was that 
office? 

The only clue, other than the typographical 
appearance, is the device found in four of the books, 
a device used at a later date by Hugh Singleton. 
We may infer from this, that he had something to 
do with this mysterious press, and under these 
circumstances we may recall the scanty information 
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that we have of this printer. He is first heard of 
in 1548, when he issued several books with his 
imprint from the sign of St. Augustine in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; but in addition to those he printed, 
there was one printed for him in 1548 by Hum- 
phrey Powell, whose printing office was ‘above 
Holborn Conduit.’ This argues business relation- 
ship between the men. It is also a singular coin- 
cidence that neither Singleton nor Powell printed 
anything else with a date until some years later. 
There is also a striking resemblance, not only in the 
types, but in the press-work of the two men. In 
1550, Humphrey Powell gave up his business in 
London and went over to Ireland, taking his type 
with him, and set up in Dublin, where he printed 
the Book of Common Prayer, which was issued in 
1551. In 1553, soon after the accession of Queen 
Mary, Singleton’s press is again active, and three 
small things of a political charaéter came from it. 
Of these, one, ‘The copie of a pistel or letter sent 
to Gilbard Potter,’ is in the Museum, and from the 
colophon it appears that it was ‘Imprynted at 
London in Tem strete over agaynste the Hiliardes, 
at the signe of the dobbel hood, by Hewghe Sin- 
gleton.’ But after this sudden outburst, Singleton’s 
press is silent ‘throughout the remainder of the 
reign of Queen Mary,’ although there is evidence 
that the premises in Thames Street were still in his 
Possession. 

Another singular thing is that Humphrey 
Powell’s press was apparently silent from 1551 to 
1561. It is hardly conceivable that both men 
were idle during the reign of Queen Mary, and 
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equally inconceivable that this secret press was 
worked in London, the risk of discovery would 
have been too great. But if Humphrey Powell 
could go to Ireland, why not Singleton? The 
business relationship between the two men has 
already been established, and Humphrey Powell’s 
office in Dublin was quite as safe as any place on 
the Continent for carrying on a secret press, and 
there is nothing improbable in the suggestion that 
Singleton may have gone over to Ireland, taking 
with him a stock of foreign letters and initials, 
which he could easily have procured from abroad. 
A straw is enough to show which way the wind is 
blowing, and there are one or two small points, 
trifling in themselves, and not strong enough to 
enable us to speak with certainty, but which are 
worth bearing in mind in connection with this 
matter. One of these is that in the books found 
printed by Powell and Singleton in 1548, the water- 
mark on the paper is either a hand and star or a 
pot, and in the majority of the books issued by the 
secret press, the water-mark is either a hand and 
star or a pot. Again, in the oétavos printed by 
Humphrey Powell in London in 1548 he signed 
five leaves of the sheet, and this will be found to be 
a feature of these secretly printed books. Finally, 
both Powell and Singleton were in the habit of 
printing the first line of the text in heavier type 
than the rest, which is also characteristic of the 
books here noticed. 

In the absence of any stronger evidence the 
question of the whereabouts of this press cannot 
be satisfactorily cleared up, but it is hoped that the 
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information conveyed in these notes may lead to 
other discoveries, and finally to a solution of this 
puzzle. 

Henry R. PLomer. 


LIST OF BOOKS, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
TYPES. 


‘SinGLETON’ Type I. 
Linked with ‘ Singleton’ type 2 by the device. 


Gardiner, S. Devera obedientia Rome(?), Nov.1553 
Bale, J. Vocacyon Rome (?), Dec. 1553 


This book has Singleton’s device. 


Calvin, J. Certaine homilies Rome (?), 1553 


‘Katyxow’ Type. 


Linked with the ‘Singleton’ 2 and the ‘Waterford’ by type 
and initials. 


Knox, J. Faythfull Admonition Kalykow, July, 1554 
Turner, W. Huntyng of the n.p. n.d. 
Romysshe Vuolfe 


DovBTFUL. 


Olde, J. Short description of n.p. n.d. 
Antichrist 
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‘SINGLETON’ Type 2. 


Linked to ‘Singleton’ 1 by the device and to both ‘Kalykow’ 
and ‘Waterford’ by type and initials. 


Knox, J. Godly Letter Rome(?), July, 1554 
Confession Rome(?), July, 1554 


Both the above have the Singleton device. 


Becon, T. Confortable Epistle Strasbourgh (?) 


Aug., 1554 

Sampson, T. Letter to the trew pro- Strasbourgh (?) 
fessors Aug., 1554 

Humble supplication Strasbourgh (?) 
' Aug., 1554 
Pownoll,Robt. Mostepythe. . Epistell n.p. 1556 
Cranmer, T. Confutation of un- n.p. n.d. 


written verities 


‘WareRForRD’ Type. 


Linked to ‘ Kalykow’ and ‘Singleton’ 2 by type and initials. 
Olde, J. Acquital etc. Waterford, 


7 Nov., 1555 

Zwinglius, U. Accompt rekenynge Geneva, 
April, 1555 (?) 
Ridley, N. _ Brief declaracion n.p. 1555 
Augustine, St. Two bokes n.p., tocalen March, 
1555, #6. 195% 


Turner, Wm. New booke of spiri- n.p., 10 calen 


tuall physik March, 1555 
Scory, John Epistle n.p. 1$55 
Ridley, N. _—_ Certein godly . . . con- n.p. 1556 
ferences 
Cyprian, St. Certein workes n.p. 1556 
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Olde, J. Antichrist, trans. from Sothwarke, 1556 
Gualther 

Cranmer, T. Copy of certain lettres n.p. 1556 

Philpot, J. | Examinacion n.p. n.d. 

Olde, J. Confession Sothewarke, 1556 














‘Emblemata Amatoria,’ pl. 23 


From Venius’ 




















Embleme of Love. 












Emblemi di dmore. 


From Ayres’s ‘ Emblemata Amatoria.’ 
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THE EMBLEMATA AMATORIA OF 
PHILIP AYRES.’ 





63) N the second volume of his ‘ Minor 

wey Poets of the Caroline Period’ Professor 
; Saintsbury includes the poems of Philip 
5) Ayres, and the following words in his 
» critical résumé of the poet’s position 


ae explain the subject of this paper : 


The ‘Emblemata Amatoria’ is a very pretty and a 
very quaint book, though its attraction is only partially 
poetic, and still more partially English-poetic. It is 
engraved throughout, text and plates, these latter being 
forty-four in number, and each faced with a set ot 
four copies of verses, Latin, English, Italian and French, 
the impartiality being kept up by the imprint, at head 
and foot of the double page-opening, of Emblemata 
Amatoria, Emblems of Love, Emblémes d’Amour, and 
Emblemi d’Amore. These verses, though always on the 
same subject, are very far from exact translations of each 
other, and it is quite possible that Ayres may have taken 
more or fewer of them from preceding writers. Probably 
a special student of the large, intricate, and interesting 
subject of emblems could resolve the difficulty, but 1 do 
not pretend to be such a student. 


Without pretending to be such a student as 
Professor Saintsbury would no doubt desire, I 
propose to resolve this difficulty, and also some 


" An essay awarded the Constance Naden Memorial Medal in 
the University of Birmingham. 
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minor ones raised by him, as far as my knowledge 
of emblem literature allows. And as this know- 
ledge is merely the unavoidable result of favourable 
circumstances, I trust to escape from the charge of 
indulging in that sport of plagiarism-hunting which 
Professor Saintsbury ranks only one degree higher 
than worrying cats. 

Before proceeding to my immediate subject, it 
may be well to say a few words on emblems in 
general and their rise in literature, especially English 
literature, previous to the publication of the work 
which goes under Ayres’s name. At first the 
word emblem signified nothing more than an 
‘inlaid’ ornament, from its origin in the Greek 
verb euPadrrAcofa, Afterwards it was applied to a 
pictorial illustration which was capable of suggest- 
ing something more than a literal interpretation of 
the object represented—in short, to a kind of 
pictorial metaphor. The suggestion was usually 
associated with some popular sentiment or some 
proverbial saying; in a special and well developed 
branch this was of a religious nature. Two ex- 
amples will suffice to show what is meant. A 
circle formed by a serpent devouring its own tail 
was a favourite method of representing eternity, 
while a cross was from its associations capable of 
suggesting a religious truth. The practical pur- 
poses to which emblematic devices have been put 
may be judged from their frequent use on coins of 
all ages and countries, and in heraldry, while their 
antiquity is attested by the picture writings of 
Mexico and, in a more developed state, by the 
hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians. 
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The invention of the art of printing, and, as a ih 
concomitant, the development of the art of engrav- 
ing on wood and copper, were responsible for the i 
creation of a special form of literature—the emblem | 
literature which flourished during the sixteenth and h 
seventeenth centuries, and afterwards fell into a 
neglect from which it has never recovered. i) 

The text in the emblem-books was almost always il 
in verse; the language was usually Latin, with or 
without other languages, partly because Latin was 
then the common medium of expression for the it 
educated in different countries of Europe, and | 
partly because it readily lent itself to that epigram- 
matic brevity which the emblematist found essential. 

One of the earliest of the fully developed emblem- 
books was also the most popular—the ‘ Emblem- 
atum liber’ of Andreas Alciatus. A reputed Milan 
edition of 1522 is now supposed to have circulated 
privately in manuscript only, and gives place as 
editio princeps to an Augsburg edition of 1531, | 
which exists in two different issues. The popularity | 
of this book is evident from the faét that some 
two hundred editions, of different languages and 
countries, are known; and it was a favourite source 
from which succeeding emblematists drew inspira- 
tion. 

The new fashion spread rapidly through Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, and Spain; 
but it was over half a century before a considerable 
minor poet, Geoffrey Whitney, followed suit in 
English, though not, typographically, in England, 
for his ‘Choice of Emblemes’ was ‘imprinted at ! 
Leyden, in the house of Christopher Plantyn,’ in 
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1586. But by the year 1598 Francis Meres was 
able to record in his ‘ Palladis Tamia’: ‘As the 
Latines have these Emblematists, Andreas Alciatus, 
Reusnerus, and Sambucus: so we have these, Geffrey 
Whitney, Andrew Willet, and Thomas Combe’ 
(fol. 285b). Andrew Willet, a somewhat volumin- 
ous theological writer, published his ‘ Sacrorum 
Emblematum centuria una’ at Cambridge; the 
book exists, and it is undated. The work of 
Thomas Combe has apparently been thumbed out 
of existence. 

The popularity of the emblem-book reached its 
apogee in the seventeenth century, more especially 
the first half. In 1612 there appeared in London 
the ‘Minerva Britanna, or a Garden of Heroical 
Devises,’ of ‘Henry Peacham, Mr. of Artes.’ 
The year 1635 saw two new ventures, ‘A Collec- 
tion of Emblemes, Ancient and Moderne,’ by 
George Wither, and the most successful English 
emblem-book, the religious ‘ Emblemes’ of Francis 
Quarles. Thomas Heywood, the dramatist, followed 
these in 1637 with his ‘ Pleasant Dialogues and 
Dramma’s, seleéted out of Lucian, Erasmus, Textor, 
Ovid, &c. With sundry Emblems extracted from 
the most pleasant Iacobus Catsius.’ The only other 
emblem-book by an author of any note between 
the above and Ayres’s work of 1683 was a volume, 
which I have not seen, published by the poet John 
Hall in 1648. But in addition to more obscure 
and less direétly emblematic works by native 
writers, English editions of a few foreign works 
appeared from time to time, and bridge over the 
interval. 
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An edition of one of these works, for use in | 
England, brings us to the sources of Ayres’s ‘ Em- 
blemata,’ and so merits fuller treatment. In the | 
year 1608 the celebrated Dutch engraver Otto van 
Veen, or to give him the literary name he pre- 
ferred, Otho Veznius, brought out at Antwerp a 
volume entitled ‘ Amorum Emblemata, figuris eneis 
incisa studio Othonis Veni Batavo-Lugdunensis.’ 
This volume, oblong quarto in size, consists of 124 
excellently conceived and executed plates, framed 
in an oval border, faced by verses in three languages, 
one of which is Latin, the others varying according 
to the edition. I have before me three editions of 
the year 1608, the supplementary languages being 
respectively Dutch and French, Italian and French, 
and English and Italian, this being indicated in | 
the last case by the addition to the title-page of | 
‘Emblemes of Love, with verses in Latin, English, 
and Italian.’ The Latin verses are sometimes from 
classical authors, and the source is stated; but | 
nothing is said as to the origin of the other verses, | 
whether in Latin or in the other languages. How- 
ever, some light is thrown on this point by a | 
companion volume, ‘Amoris Divini Emblemata,’ 
brought out by Venius in 1615. After express- | 
ing in his preface his obligation to the ‘Sacred 
Scriptures and the writings of the Holy Fathers’ 
for Latin extra¢ts, this time necessarily in prose, 
he goes on to say ‘accessere his ad illustrationem | 
peregrino idiomate versiculi, Hispano, Belgico, & 

Gallico. Castellanos Alphonsus de Ledesma, poéta 
peregregius, Gallicos Dominus Carolus Hattronius 
suggessere; vernaculi domi nostre, velut 
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verne, nati.’ It is amusing, by the way, to ob- 
serve in this work how easily profane love is made 
to assume a divine character by fitting the naked 
Cupid of the earlier volume with a suitable garb 
and an aureole. Slight changes such as this, or 
the occasional metamorphosis of a house in the 
background into a church, appear to have been 
occasionally wasted on the author’s collaborators. 
There is at any rate a distinétly secular ring about 
some of the work of the ‘ poéta peregregius’ who 
supplied the Spanish verses, e.g. : 


‘No ay petto a prueba de Amor, 
Que la flecha de un amante 
Passa un pecho de diamante.’ ’ 


The statement of Venius regarding the composi- 
tion of the ‘ Amoris Divini Emblemata’ is against 
our supposing, as some have done, that he was 
responsible for the text of the earlier ‘Amorum 
Emblemata.’ It is more natural that the task of 
composing at any rate the greater portion of this 
should have been entrusted to others; and we may 
safely attribute the verses in the different languages 
to the persons who, in the various editions, sign 
the introductory verses in those languages. There 
are complimentary Latin verses above several signa- 
tures, so that not much is to be gathered from 
these; but ‘Cornelis Boel’ was no doubt responsible 
for the Dutch portion of the work, and ‘Petro 
Benedetti’ for the Italian, while ‘R. V.,’ who signs 


' «There is no breast-plate proof against love; for a lover’s darts 
can pierce a heart of diamond.’ Ayres would seem to have had 
this in mind when writing his verses to emblem 32, given below. 
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the verses ‘In comendation of the adorned author 
with manie rare partes, M. Otho Venius,’ no doubt 
also wrote the ‘ Cupids epistle to the yonger sorte,’ 
and the English verses facing each emblem. This 
*R. V.’ I would identify with Richard Verstegen or 
Rowlands, and would add the English portion of 
the ‘Emblemata’ of Venius to the other works 
credited to him. 

Rowlands flourished about 1565-1620, according 
to the Dictionary of National Biography. He was 
born in London of Dutch ancestry, the family 
having come to England about 1500. After a 
course at Oxford, where his religion prevented him 
from taking a degree, he went to Amsterdam, and 
there he resumed the original family name of 
Verstegen. In addition to writing books, he also 
printed them, and engraved some of the cuts him- 
self, so that his participation in a work like that or 
Venius was most natural. As a sample of the 
verse in the ‘ Amorum Emblemata’ I give a Latin 
quatrain and its English companion. Facing a 
plate depicting a Cupid plucking a rose from a 
bush, there occurs the following set of verses, the 
Latin one bearing the heading, ‘ Armat spina rosas, 
mella tegunt apes’: 


‘ Suauem Amor (ecce) rosam dum diligit vngue rosetis, 
A rigidis spinis saucia membra dolet. 
Quod iuuat, exiguum; plus est quod ledit amantes : 
Queque ferunt, multo spicula felle madent.’ 


Rowlands’s powers—or limitations, not wholl 
attributable to the man—may be inferred from the 
following : 
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No P.easure wiTHouT Payn. 
In plucking of the rose is pricking of the thorne, 
In the attayning sweet, is tasting of the sowre, 
With ioy of loue is mixt the sharp of manie a showre, 
But at the last obtained, no labor is forlorne. 


To this metrical scheme Rowlands is constant 
throughout the book, so that the above will serve 
for comparison with the work of Ayres later. The 
‘Emblemata’ reappeared at Brusseis in 1667 in 
three editions, of which I have seen only one with 
the title ‘ De Sinne-Beelden der wereldtsche Liefde,’ 
the three languages being Latin, Dutch, and French ; 
but though this was during the lifetime of Ayres, 
he rather had before him the edition for England 
of 1608. 

About this latter date there appeared at Amster- 
dam another work to which Ayres is direétly in- 
debted. Of three known editions I have seen only 
the second, dated 1618. This isasmall and dainty 
volume, oblong sexto-decimo in size, with the title 
‘Pp. T. L. Thronus Cupidinis,’ etc. The emblems, 
this time in a rectangular frame, are divided into 
three sections. Half-titles, reading ‘ Emblemata 
Amatoria,’ ‘ Des fideles & infideles amans,’ and ‘De 
ceux qui ont fallis en amour,’ precede groups of 
nineteen, eight, and five plates respectively. As in 
Venius, verses in Latin, Dutch, and French face 
each plate, and there are lengthy preliminary verses 
in these languages. 

Two other Dutch works of about this same date 
must be mentioned: the ‘Emblemata Amatoria’ 
and ‘Het Ambacht van Cupido’ of Daniel Heinsius. 
These complete Ayres’s sources, and it may be 
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mentioned in passing that these same works were 
also utilised by G. Camerarius in his ‘ Emblemata 
Amatoria,’ published in Venice in 1627. 

It is now possible to discuss the ‘ Emblemata 
Amatoria’ of Ayres himself, and I will begin by 
adding a little to the description of the book quoted 
above from Professor Saintsbury. It differs from 
the work of Venius in size, being ordinary o¢tavo. 
The title-page is engraved, by whom I cannot say, 
though Isaac Beckett is suggested for the I. B. of the 
designer -engraver’s signature. The titl—‘Em- 
blemata Amatoria. Emblems of Love. Emblemi 
d’Amore. Emblemesd’Amour. In four languages. 
Dedicated to the Ladys. by Ph. Ayres Esq.’—is 
contained in a scroll held out by an elderly Cupid, 
to judge by the growth of wing, while a more 
youthful Cupid points to the title from below. 
The imprint is as follows: ‘London 1683. Sold 
by R. Bently in Covent Garden. 5S. Tidmarch at 
the Kings head in Cornhill, &ét.’ So that there is 
no ground for Professor Saintsbury’s suspicion that 
Ayres’s book may belong to a later date than is 
usually supposed —to the middle of the last decade 
of the seventeenth century or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century perchance—nor is there any 
reason to differ from the Dictionary of National 
Biography on the dates of the engraver S. Nicholls. 
The copy on which Professor Saintsbury’s doubts 
are based is of a later edition; but I shall return to 
bibliographical details later. 

The title-page is followed by an engraved. plate 
showing Venus in a chariot drawn by doves, with 
Cupid seated at her feet. Below, representatives of 
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all creation, in earth and air and sea, are shown 
stricken with arrows. This is copied straight from 
Venius; but the lines of Seneca underneath the 
plate in the original have been done away with, 
while the heading of the original, ‘Proh quanta 
potentia regni est Venus alma tui,’ has been replaced 
by ‘L’amour aux Dames.’ This heading is ex- 
plained by the text which faces the plate. The 
*Cupids epistle to the yonger sorte’ of Venius has 
been altered, in consonance with Ayres’s dedication, 
to ‘Cupid to the Ladies. A Sonnet’; while on 
the next leaf the same occurs translated into French 
and headed ‘ L’amour aux Dames. Sonnet.’ 

After this preliminary matter follow the plates 
with their accompanying verses. As a specimen 
of the plates I reproduce emblem 32, with the 
original from which it derives, and I give below 
the accompanying text of Ayres’s volume. The 
Latin heading and verses are: 


InEvITABILIS IcTUs. 


Defendit Parthi celeres lorica sagittas, 
Pellere vim ferri, ferreus umbo valet, 

At nihil a telis pharetrati valet Amoris, 
Tela volant certo vulnere missa Deo. 


The other verses are far from being translations: 


THER’s NO DEFENCE AGAINST LOVE. 


To sword, and Gun, wee steel oppose and Buffe, 
To bearded shafts, a trusty coate of Mail, 

But against Cupids darts no armour’s proofe, 
There is no fence against his prot’stant flail. 
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TRAPASSA IL TUTTO. 


Ne acciar, ne ferro, ne valor, ne pondo, 

E ch’al dardo d’Amor resister possa, 
Leggiermente trapassa i cori, e l’ossa, 

Cede a suoi strali quanto abbraccia il mondo. 


SES TRAITS INEVITABLES. 
Les plus grands — de Mars ne sont pas immanquables, 
Par l’adresse ou la force on peut les aréter. 
Mais les traits de Amour sont tous inevitables, 
Il n’est point de vertu qui puisse y resister. 


A poet is very circumscribed im verses like the 
above, where there is little opportunity for any 
display of poetic qualities; but Ayres at any rate 
usually manages to free himself from the fetters of 
the illustration and the text he had before him—a 
point which must now be considered. 

About three-quarters of the copper-plates in 
Ayres’s volume are copied, more or less faithfully, 
direét from the ‘ Amorum Emblemata’ of Venius; 
and while taking the illustrations Ayres helped him- 
self to the Italian and the Latin text too, making 
occasional alterations. In these cases then only the 
English and French verses are new. ‘The former 
are of course the work of Ayres himself; as to his 
possible share in the French verses I shall speak 
later. At present I will go through the plates 
taken from Venius, giving the corresponding num- 
bers, and pointing out the more noticeable altera- 
tions in the illustrations and the text. 

Plate 4 = Venius 41. 

The background is entirely altered, and more figures 

are introduced. The direction is the same. The motto 
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‘Primos aditus difficiles habet’ prefixed to the Latin 
verses is from Terence. The third line of the Italian 
verses is altered. 


Plate 5 = Venius 57. 
The background is altered—a rocky scene instead of 
open landscape. The direction is reversed. 


Plate 6 = Venius 27. 
The plates are very similar ; but the direction is reversed. 
The Latin verses are from Propertius. 


Plate 7 = Venius 159. 
The original background is rejected ; but it is used in 
plate 40. The direction is the same. 


Plate 8 = Venius 111; ‘ Thronus Cupidinis’ 3. 

In spite of the resemblance to Venius, the plates show 
that the immediate source is the ‘Thronus.’ This is con- 
firmed by two additional Latin verses and the French motto 
being the same in Ayresand the‘Thronus. But the Italian 
verses are as in Venius. The motto ‘Celerem oportet 
esse amatoris manum’ prefixed to the Latin verses is from 
Plautus. 


Plate 11 = Venius 145. 

There is one Cupid instead of two, and the background 
is an interior instead of a landscape. The direction is the 
same. The differences may be due to the plate being 
taken from Heinsius, as is mentioned below; although 
the Latin verses are as in Venius. The motto prefixed 
to the Latin verses ‘Aparet [sic] dissimulatus Amor’ is 
from Ovid. The motto above the French verses ‘On ne 
le peut celer’ appears in the first line in Venius. 


Plate 14 = Venius 75. 

The plates are very similar, and the direction is the 
same. The motto to the French verses ‘Mon ceil vers 
le soleil’ is the same. 
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Plate 15 = Venius 47. 

The background is an interior instead of a landscape. 
The direétion in Ayres is the same as that in Venius. 
The motto prefixed to the Latin verses ‘ Quid sentiam 
ostendere malim, quam loqui’ is from Seneca. 


Plate 17 = Venius 161. 

The background is altered, but the direction remains 
the same. The motto to the French verses ‘ Point de 
roses sans epines,’ is in the original ‘Nulle rose sans 
espines. 


Plate 18 = Venius 213. ; 

The plates are very similar, but reverse in direétion. 
In the original the Latin text is a prose quotation from 
Plutarch. Ayres has four lines of verse modelled on this, 
and the motto is changed. There are slight alterations 
in the Italian. 


Plate 19 = Venius 153. 

The background is altered, but the direction remains 
the same. The motto prefixed to the French verses 
‘Mon cceur le but d’Amour’ is the same. 


Plate 20 = Venius 167. 

The setting is somewhat altered ; the direction remains 
the same. The motto prefixed to the Latin verses 
‘ Amans, quod suspicatur, vigilans somniat’ is from Publius 
Syrius. The verses in the original are from Ovid and 
Terence. In Ayres two other lines are prefixed. 


Plate 21 = Venius 117. 

The background is slightly altered; the direction 
remains the same. The Latin verses are not in the 
original, which has a prose quotation from Seneca. The 
first line of the French verses is the same, and there are 
other resemblances. 
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Plate 22 = Venius 185. 

The background is altered, but the direction remains 
the same. The Latin motto and verses are different. 
The original has a prose extract from Seneca. 


Plate 23 = Venius 165. 

The background is altered; the direction remains the 
same. The Latin motto and verses are different; the 
original has a motto from Publius Syrius and a prose 
extract from Plutarch. 


Plate 24 = Venius 63. 

The background is quite altered, the sea replacing a 
landscape. The engraver, working perhaps apart from 
the text, may quite excusably have mistaken a ‘camelion’ 
for a fish. The French motto ‘ Selon que veut ma Dame’ 
is the same. 


Plate 26 = Venius 241. 

The plates are very similar, but reverse in direction. 
The French motto ‘Seulement pour la chasse’ is again 
the same. 


Plate 27 = Venius 81 ; ‘ Thronus Cupidinis’ 12. 

As in the case of plate 8, the immediate source is again 
the ‘Thronus.” This is proved by the much greater 
resemblance in the plates, and by the fact that the Latin 
verses of Ayres are different from those of Venius and 
the same as those of the‘ Thronus.’ As before, however, 
the Italian verses are the same as in Venius. 


Plate 28 = Venius 65. 

The background is altered, and the direction in Ayres 
is the reverse of that in Venius. The motto prefixed to 
the Latin verses ‘ Nescit amor magnis cedere divitijs’ is 


from Ovid. 
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Plate 32 = Venius 23; ‘ Thronus Cupidinis’ 14. 

Ayres’s plate shows the influence of both the above. 
The Latin verses, which are the same in both sources, 
are altered by Ayres; but his Latin motto is from the 
‘Thronus,’ while Venius has an additional line from 
Tibullus not found in the other two books. The Italian 
verses are again as in Venius. 


Plate 33 = Venius 35. 

The plates are very much the same, but the direction 
is reversed. The motto prefixed to the Latin verses 
* Conservat cunéta Cupido’ is from Empedocles. 


Plate 34 = Venius 3. , 

The plate is much altered ; the direction is the same. 
The motto ‘ Perfeétus amor non est nisi ad unum’ pre- 
fixed to the Latin verses is from Aristotle. The Latin 
quatrain in the original is omitted; but a one-line quota- 
tion from Ovid is extended to three. The French verses 
have the same title. 


Plate 35 = Venius 211. 
The plates are very similar, and the direction is the same. 
The French verses too are not unlike. 


Plate 37 = Venius 39. 

The plate is very much altered, the female figure being 
seated instead of standing. The direction is reversed. 
The Latin motto is changed, the original being from 
Musaeus. The French motto ‘Son ceil est mon Nord "is 
the same. 


Plate 38 = Venius 141. 

The plates are very similar, and the direétion is the 
same. The Latin motto is again changed, the original 
being from Callimachus. The verses in the original are 
two couplets, the second being from Tibullus: These 
are run on into a quatrain in Ayres, who of course men- 
tions no source. 
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Plate 40 = Venius 129. 

The plate is very much altered in the background ; but 
this is taken from plate 159. The direétion is the same. 
The Latin motto ‘ Auro conciliatur amor’ is from Ovid. 
In the Latin verses the first and last lines have been 
altered. The English motto ‘Love bought & sold’ is 
the same. 

Plate 41 = Venius 179 and 163. 

Plate 179 of Venius supplies the main idea; Venius 
163 supplies variations and the verses. The direction is 
the same as that in Venius 179, and the reverse of 
that in Venius 163. The Latin motto ‘Precibus haud 
vinci potest’ is from Seneca; the Latin verses are from 
Virgil. The first line of the French verses is the same, 
except for the last word. 


Plate 42 = Venius 147. 

The plates are very similar; the direction is the same. 
The second line of the Latin verses is altered. The French 
verses show traces of being inspired by the original. 


Plate 43 = Venius 25. 

The plates are very much the same; the direction is 
reversed. 

Plate 44 = Venius 189. 

The plate is very much altered, and the direction is 
reversed. However, as is mentioned below, Heinsius 
rather than Venius is perhaps the direét source for this 
plate. 


This accounts for thirty out of the forty-four 
plates, with their corresponding Latin and Italian 
verses. Almost all the remaining plates are taken 
from the ‘Thronus Cupidinis,’ which has already 
been mentioned as the immediate source of plates 
8, 27, and perhaps 32, although plates similar to 
these are found in Venius. Whoever was re- 
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sponsible for the selection of the plates in Ayres’s 
volume, appears to have worked steadily through 
the first section of the ‘Thronus’ and taken over 
the emblems very much in the order in which he 
found them. Plates 1—16 serve as models for 
those in Ayres bearing the following numbers, 2, 
3, 8, 9, 13, 10, 12, 16, 25, 29, 30, 27, 31, 32, 39, 
376. It may be mentioned that plate 16 is a 
favourite with the emblematists. It occurs as early 
as Alciatus, where also appears the Latin motto in 
Ayres’s volume, ‘ Dulcia quandoque amara fieri.’ 
Cupid has been stung while rifling a bee-hive, and 
comes to Venus for consolation. In true medieval 
fashion, both events are represented in the same 
picture. The subjeét of plate 3 also occurs in 
Alciatus. 

The Latin verses facing the above plates are 
taken just as they stand in all cases, except those 
numbered 3, 30, 31, 32, 36, where one or more 
lines are altered, and 16 and 39; in the latter case 
two quatrains have been reduced to one, and this 
is greatly altered; in the former case the verses are 
different, but the title is practically the same. In 
seven places the French titles correspond, but not 
the verses. Unless we presume an edition in which 
one of the languages was Italian, the ‘ Thronus’ 
does not provide the Italian verses, as did Vznius. 

What little is left apparently derives from one or 
other of the two works of Daniel Heinsius, men- 
tioned above, as the probable direét source for plates 
11 and 44. I have not seen ‘Het Ambacht van 
Cupido’ (1615), and I have seen only a late edition 
of the ‘ Emblemata Amatoria,’ in which the first 
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eight emblems were missing; but according to 
‘De Nederlandsche Emblemata’ of Dr. A. G. C. 
de Vries, to which I am also indebted for the 
reference to the ‘Thronus,’ plates 11 and 44 are 
taken from plates 7 and 3 of the ‘Emblemata 
Amatoria,’ and plate 1 from plate 8 of ‘ Het Am- 
bacht van Cupido.’ The Latin verses are said to 
correspond in each case. 

It is evident that Ayres’s share in the volume 
which he ‘dedicated to the Ladys’ is at best not 
very great. But before assessing it, some attempt 
must be made to settle an awkward bibliographical 
question. This may well be introduced by a con- 
sideration of the different editions of the ‘ Em- 
blemata Amatoria’ of Ayres, particularly as a 
doubt raised by Professor Saintsbury may be dis- 
missed en route. Besides the edition dated 1683, 
there is an undated edition, in which the plates and 
text remain the same; but the following variations 
occur in the preliminary matter. The engraved 
title-page is reversed, and only the English form of 
the title, ‘Emblems of Love,’ is retained within 
the scroll. The imprint is given as ‘ Printed for 
John Wren,’ etc., and the engraver is S. Nicholls, 
who of course only copied the title-page. The 
symbolic picture is omitted, along with the two 
forms of ‘Cupids address to the Ladies,’ for which 
is substituted ‘Cupid to Chloe, Weeping. A 
Sonnet,’ in English only. There is nothing to 
prevent us from accepting Nicholls’s dates as 
ordinarily given, and attributing this edition to 
somewhere about the year 1700. To somewhere 
about the same period belong the undated edition 
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mentioned by Professor Saintsbury, ‘ Printed and 
sold by Hen: Overton . . . London,’ and another 
‘Printed for John Osborn . . . London’; these 
are similar, according to descriptions, to the one 
described immediately above; but I have not seen 
either of them. The last edition I know was a 
poor one issued in London in 1714, with nothing 
but a printed title-page prefixed to the plates, by 
this time well worn. The title-page reads, ‘ Em- 
blemata Amatoria; or, Cupid’s Address to the 
Ladies. In four languages . . . Printed and sold 
by W. Likely . . . and L. Stokoe.’ 

But previous to all the editions just enumerated, 
there was issued a French edition strongly re- 
sembling the English one of 1683. The title-page, 
though different, is engraved, and has figures and 
a scroll with the title ‘Emblemes d’amour. En 
Quatre Langue’ [sic]. It bears the name of the 
engraver, Jan van Vianen, and the imprint ‘A 
Londe, chez lAmoureux,’ without date. This is 
faced by the Dutch version, ‘De Liefde aan de 
Juffers. Klinkdicht,’ of the similar poem in Ayres. 
The same symbolic picture occurs faced by the 
French version of the same poem, ‘ L’amour aux 
Dames. Sonnet.’ The plates are arranged in differ- 
ent order from that of Ayres, and they are reversed, 
while plates 30— 40 are signed by Jan van Vianen. 
The languages are Latin, Italian, French, Dutch. 

It is evident that the 1683 edition of Ayres and 
the above-mentioned French edition were issued 
before the others which have been described; but 
the problem is, which of these two is copied from 
the other? After a careful examination of all the 
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points, I have come to the conclusion that there is 
not sufficient evidence for deciding either way. 

We have seen above how great was the part played 
by the work of Dutchmen in the inspiration of the 
‘Emblemata Amatoria.’ Now the engraver who 
signs the French edition, Jan van Vianen, was a 
Dutchman who was born in 1660 and came early 
to England. It is only natural that he should be 
well acquainted with the work of his fellow- 
countrymen, and he may have produced the volume, 
which, as far as the plates are concerned, is merely 
copied, as a sample of his powers. Nothing of 
course is to be deduced from the faét that van 
Vianen signs some of the plates in his edition, now 
that the originals are known. The plates in the two 
volumes often differ in minor detail, and in general 
the French edition is much more certain in its 
backgrounds; but the balance of artistic merit is 
in favour of Ayres’s volume. It may be added 
here that both fall lamentably short of Vznius in 
this particular, and Professor Saintsbury would 
hardly have chosen the adjectives he uses in con- 
nection with Ayres’s book if he had known that of 
Venius. 

My chief objection to considering the French 
edition as the first, is that its imprint, ‘A Londe 
[an error, or disguising a town in the Netherlands ?] 
chez l’Amoureux,’ has a dishonest appearance. And 
I rather incline to award to Ayres the position his 
title-page would seem to claim for him. 

Assuming then that the 1683 edition of Ayres is 
earlier than the French edition, we may proceed to 
consider what new matter was supplied by Ayres. 
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The Latin verses for almost the whole of the volume 
have been seen to be taken from V znius, the ‘ Thro- 
nus Cupidinis’ or Heinsius. The first of these also 
supplies three-quarters of the Italian verses, and 
possibly, most of the remainder may come from an 
edition of the ‘ Thronus’ with Italian verses. At 
the most then Ayres provided the English verses 
throughout, the French verses throughout, and the 
Latin and Italian verses in a small portion of the 
volume. Of course the work may have been a con- 
joint production, with Ayresas predominant partner ; 
but it is not at all impossible that Ayres did supply 
what is not common to him and his sources. Ayres 
was a linguist of considerable range. His prose 
work includes translations from French and Spanish, 
and his poems are often translations from Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, and Greek; while he 
can also write original Spanish poems. So com- 
placent a polyglot would not only be well acquainted 
with emblem literature, which usually pandered to 
the linguist, but he was thus quite sufficiently 
equipped for writing all the verses which have not 
been traced to other sources. 

If van Vianen’s edition is an imitation of Ayres, 
it is not the only one. Through van Vianen’s 
edition Ayres’s work spread to more than one 
European country. I have seen an edition for 
Germany, with an engraved title ‘ Emblematischer 
Liebes-Triumph,’ and a printed title of great length 
‘Triumphus Amoris . . . oder: Die uber den 
gantzen Erdkraiss Triumphirende Liebe, etc. The 
engraved title bears the imprint ‘ Verlegts Joseph 
Friderich Leopold Kupfferstecher,’ and the date 
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1695. The printed title bears the date 1699. 
There is also a French edition of Augsburg, the 
home of the above, dated 1698. The plates are in 
the reverse dire€tion to those of van Vianen, and 
are far from being a credit to Leopold. 

The plates in Ayres’s volume also figure on a 
much reduced scale, and in company with a multi- 
tude of others, in ‘ Devises & Emblemes d’Amour 

. Par M. Parravicini.’ A second title-page in 
the book reads ‘Par M. Pallavicini,’ and gives the 
date 1696. The text is in seven languages, but it 
consists of mere titles. Ayres’s work penetrated as 
far as Russia, in a similar volume in nine languages 
published in 1705. The title is of extreme length, 
the substance being given in the words, ‘ Symbola 
et Emblemata jussu et auspiciis Sacerrime Sue 
Majestatis . . . Petri Alexeidis, totius Magna, 
Parve et Albe Rossie . . . Supremi Monarcha, 
excusa.’ But of course little or nothing of Ayres 
is left in these two volumes. 

Ayres’s volume appears to die out after 1714. 
And with this the last of the English emblem-books 
to achieve any popularity disappears. Desultory 
attempts have been made to revive an interest in 
emblems in the last two centuries, but they have 
met with little success. I doubt if this is to be 
attributed, in the words of Peacham’s preface, to 
the ‘cold & frozen respect of Learning, and artes, 
generally amongst us.’ I doubt too if we ‘come 
far shorte in the just valewing of well-deserving 
qualities,’ at least if emblems alone are the test. 
The emblem as a poem was too narrowing to 
attract any but the minor poets. It had become 
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an amusement of the learned—‘ lusus ingenii puer- 
ilis,, as Cats calls it—while it was supposed to 
appeal to the people. The decay of Latin as a 
living language no doubt hastened the downfall or 
the emblem, for Latin verses had come to be almost 
essential. But in spite of the special pleading or 
amateurs, the emblem has received very much what 
it has deserved at the hands of four centuries. 
H. Tuomas. 
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XE sometimes hear complaint of the 

“~@ monotony of subject dealt with by con- 
temporary novelists and playwrights. 
Such complaint is in no wise unfounded, 
@ for love, lawful or unlawful, important 
as in many cases the part it plays, does not form the 
sole interest of the lives of men and women. And 
yet when a masterpiece of delicate feeling and 
writing like André Gide’s ‘Porte Etroite’ appears, 
it is in much danger of being passed over. It deals, 
too, with love, but with love as conceived and felt 
in one of those rare souls of which religion and 
virtue are the moving springs. True it is, perhaps, 
that Gide’s work appeals only to the few, but those 
few are steadily increasing : for Gide concerns him- 
self with some of the torments of the soul known 
to most of us, though we are incapable of analysing 
or formulating them. 

Gide is descended from a line of Protestant pastors 
and scholars, and was brought up in a family in 
which lofty ideals of thought and conduct were a 
sacred tradition. As a boy he seems to have read 
chiefly the Bible and the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ‘La 
Porte Etroite’ may almost be called a Hugenot 
novel, although Gide himself has discarded a formal 
faith, and in his novel there is neither priest nor 
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dogma; we clearly feel, however, that the theme 
has grown and from a Christian germ, so to speak, 
deposited in the far-off past. 

We are introduced to a Protestant provincial 
family named Bucolin. The father lives a retired 
life with his children in the neighbourhood of 
Havre. The mother has run away with a lover. 
Alissa, the elder daughter, was old enough at the 
time of the mother’s flight to guess the circum- 
stances of it, and her youthful mind and heart 
suffered an incurable wound. She loves her cousin 
Jeréme, who tells the story, and everything points 
to the fact that the young people are destined for 
each other. But Alissa continually postpones the 
marriage, and in the end breaks off the engagement 
because she dreads the risk of changing the ideality 
of their love for something more earthly, or because 
she fears that Jeréme, having attained his desire, 
will cease to work for the perfection of his soul. 
Needless to say such ‘cultivation’ of virtue wrecks 
two human lives; Alissa dies, and though Jeréme 
lives,-he has no savour nor delight in his life. The 
tragedy lies in the fact that Alissa’s conception of 
virtue and religion is an impossible one. She desired 
to embrace the universal, but her strength did not 
suffice; she was really fighting against all that was 
most genuine and fundamental in her nature, 
against that attachment to an individual, that per- 
sonal and passionate love which is the mainspring, 
rightly or wrongly, of many women’s acts and 
thoughts. In style and sense of literary art, the 
book comes very near the sublime simplicity, if we 
may be allowed the phrase, of all great works. 
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Other recent French novels are not of great 
interest. Although ‘Le reste est silence . . .” by 
Edmond Jaloux has won great praise in France, I 
only find in it a commonplace study of the married 
life of two persons thoroughly unsuited to each 
other. And it is made more unpleasant than need be 
by the fact that the story is told by a son, who, now 
a grown man, relates what he had observed of the 
manners and customs of his parents when he was 
asmall child. I do not know whether Henry James 
or Maeterlinck or René Boylesve set the fashion 
of the innocent child deteétive, but it goes against 
the grain and detra¢ts from the pleasure of a book, 
no matter how clever it be. Jaloux’s novel is 
certainly remarkable for its style, which, while 
extremely simple and clear, is telling and pointed. 

René Boylesve’s study of a young girl in ‘La 
jeune fille bien élevée’ is very clever, especially in 
the years when she begins to think of love and 
lovers. The old town of Chinon and its environs, 
the stern grandmother, the gentle, yielding mother, 
and the narrow provincial ‘milieu’ make an ex- 
cellent setting for the girl, the one aim of whose 
people it is that she shall be ‘bien élevée,’ with 
a view to making a suitable marriage. With 
great finesse the girl, who herself tells the story, 
recounts the adventure of her first romance— 
when a young man, a stranger of whose name 
she is ignorant, turns over the pages of her music 
at the customary Sunday afternoon gathering at 
a friend’s house, and when she finishes playing 
says, ‘Oh! Mademoiselle, vous ne pouvez vous 
imaginer le plaisir que vous nous avez fait.” To her 
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the banal compliment is almost a declaration, and 
she lives on the hope that he will be present the 
next Sunday. But he is not there, and no one 
seems to know or care anything about him and her 
timidity and training of course forbid her to ask 
direct questions. For about a year she sees and hears 
nothing more of him, but the idea of him remains 
in her mind. One Sunday when in a fit of ill 
temper about nothing in particular, she feigns a 
headache and refuses to go to the musical reunion, 
her mother says incidentally at dinner in the even- 
ing, ‘ Tiens, il y avait la le jeune homme, tu sais, 
qui t’a tourné les pages, l'année dernicre. Il a eu 
la gentillesse de se souvenir de toi.’ Madeleine is 
overcome with rage and emotion. She determines 
to practise her hardest so as to play brilliantly the 
following Sunday, and in her prayers asks that the 
young man may not fail to go (we must remember 
she was only sixteen) : 


‘J’avais demandé a Dieu, de me retrancher, s'il lui 
plaisait, p/usieurs années de ma vie—a lui de décider 
du nombre—en échange d’une rencontre avec ce jeune 
homme.’ 


The young man was present, and in that fact 
Madeleine saw the answer to her prayer and the 
blessing of God on her love. Again M. Chambrun 
turned the pages, and made exactly the same speech 
as the year before. ‘Je crus a son compliment, 
comme je l’avais fait la fois précédente ; jaurais cru 
a tous les compliments parce que je n’etais pas 
accoutumée a en entendre; je croyais que ceux que 
lon m/’adressait n’étaient composes que pour moi; 
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ah! combien ils me trouvaient reconnaissante!’ 
The little conversation she had with M. Chambrun 
was quite ordinary, and concerned music. He left 
early, and Madeleine said to her mother at once, 
‘Est-ce que nous rentrons, maman? .. .” for ‘ I/ 
était parti, lui: que faisions-nous la?’ The next 
Sunday he did not come, and Madeleine could 
scarcely control her despair. Her family notice 
it, her grandmother reads her a severe lecture, and 
shows her that a young girl ‘bien elevée’ never 
behaves in such fashion. A few months later she 
hears that Chambrun is engaged. 

‘Ce cher Chambrun n’avait jamais fait grande attention 
4 moi. Il m’avait adressé, deux années de suite, le méme 
compliment ; il avait causé plus volontiers avec moi qu’avec 
les autres jeunes filles, parcequ’il s’intéressait, comme moi, 
alamusique. Mon poéme d’amour ne reposait sur aucune 
réalité. Cependant, il avait bouleversé deux années de ma 
vie. 


In the end Madeleine makes the perfeétly reason- 
able marriage her family had arranged -for her, and 
the chances are that she will find in it as much 
happiness as if she had made her own choice. 

If I have dwelt at too great length on this 
little episode in perhaps the cleverest study of a 
young girl’s feelings between sixteen and eighteen 
I ever remember to have read, it is because all who 
are associated with girls, either as their parents or 
teachers, must recognise the truth of Boylesve’s 
description: his rare insight into a phase of feeling 
so often either ignored or utterly misunderstood is 
of great psychological value and is perhaps more 
profitably and more pleasantly studied in his artistic 
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presentment of it than in a scientific treatise. I 
hope that all interested in the psychology of very 
young girls will read Boylesve’s book. 

%* * * * * 

The most striking feature of recent German 
novels, at least at a first glance, is their extraordinary 
length. There seems to be nothing under 500 pages, 
600 being the more usual number. The long 
novels of the world that are also great novels are 
very few: ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
*The Cloister and the Hearth,’ ‘Les Misérables,’ 
‘Monte Cristo,’ and ‘Consuelo’ would comprise 
them nearly all, and of those it is very doubtful if 
the last three deserve to be included. The art of 
digression, an art on which every long story must 
more or less depend, is the possession of the eleét 
few, a number to which these German novelists 
certainly do not belong. Frenssen, by far the most 
gifted of them, often reminds us of the seventeenth 
century writers of romance, for every new character 
introduced into the story forthwith relates the 
history of his life, and were it not that to the narra- 
tive of events he adds the history of his soul, we 
should scarcely remember we were in the twentieth 
century. 

It is eight years since the appearance of ‘ Jérn 
Uhl.’ Frenssen’s new novel ‘ Klaus Hinrich Baas’ 
is in the same genre, but though the talent is riper 
and the chara¢ter-drawing more realistic, ‘ Jérn 
Uhl’ remains his most interesting book, and ‘ Die 
Sandgrifin’ his best work of art. 

The type of chara¢ter portrayed in ‘Klaus 
Hinrich Baas’ is one not uncommon in Holstein. 
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The mother, Antje, is a resolute, taciturn, obstinate 
woman, not easy to deal with, but loving her 
husband and children, working for them, and sacri- 
ficing herself for their good, though at the same 
time not sparing of reproof where it is needed. 
The early youth of Klaus Hinrich in Heisterberg 
is admirably described, and forms in many ways 
the most delightful portion of the tale. The family 
remove to Hamburg. But the father’s health fails, 
and at his death the mother and her three children 
are left alone in the big city in bitter distress and 
poverty. Klaus Hinrich rises to the occasion, 
quickly developes, and after trying various methods 
of earning a livelihood, enters a merchant’s firm as 
an apprentice. His military service over he goes 
to India, and finally returns to Hamburg where he 
makes himself an assured position as a merchant. 
His first matrimonial venture was unhappy, but 
the second, with Sanna Eschen, whom he had 
known as a child, was more satisfactory. Klaus 
Hinrich, however, is of the peasant class, while his 
wife’s family belongs to the rich merchant class, 
and the gulf between them is too wide a one to be 
ignored; when one of Sanna’s brothers, through 
unfortunate speculation, lands the firm in difficul- 
ties, Klaus Hinrich speaks out his scorn. A 
business journey to China follows, and he goes 
realizing, although he is now five and forty, how 
much he has yet to learn. 


‘For the first time I reviewed my life quietly and reso- 
lutely. And that is necessary. A man should, from 
time to time, look to right and left of him, to the earth 
beneath his feet, and to the sky above his head. I have 
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worked too hard and too hurriedly, and regarded things 
in too one-sided a way. My life has lacked repose, 
breadth of view, the beautiful, light-heartedness.’ 


The moral, as in all Frenssen’s books, only here 
perhaps more strongly emphasized, is that toil 
must be unceasing, and that duty must be stri¢tly 
fulfilled. The hero is a man who rises, as a man 
should, by dint of his own exertions, and whose 
soul in the hurtle of battle has suffered severe 
wounds. But knowledge comes at last, and as 
always with Frenssen, and indeed with all great 
observers of humanity from Shakespeare down- 
wards, through a woman. 

It is not an easy book to read. It is too highly 
localized to make a wide appeal even in Germany, 
I should imagine. The digressions often obscure 
the main thread, and are indeed separate tales, told 
of course with all the skill of which Frenssen is a 
master. He uses tooa mannerism here, particularly 
in the early chapters, that is disconcerting. He 
always writes of his hero as ‘er’ (he) ; the omission 
of the proper name confuses the reader. Then 
again there is a tendency in the contemporary 
German novel, not surprising perhaps in these 
socialistic times, a tendency that may grow, for the ° 
hero to be no longer an individual hero, but a 
collective hero; I mean that the psychology of the 
circumstances is of greater importance than the 
psychology of the chief personage, man or woman. 
It is possible that time has in store for us a great 
novel written on those lines, but it has not yet 
appeared. 


It is nowadays more and more the fashion for 
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the heroes of German novels and plays to belong 
to the middle class. Thomas Mann in ‘ Kénig- 
liche Hoheit’ has written what might be called an 
aristocratic-democratic novel. It is the story ofa 
prince at a small German court who marries the 
up-to-date daughter of the typical American mil- 
lionaire. It must be confessed that, notwithstand- 
ing the skill of the author, it somewhat resembles 
the fairy tales of our childhood. The work has 
attracted much attention, and received much praise 
in Germany. 

In Bruno Wille’s ‘Abendburg’ we have an old- 
fashioned historical novel. The period is the early 
seventeenth century, and the story is really a series 
of loosely connected adventures in which the hero, 
a seeker after gold, comes at last to contemn all 
earthly treasure. Perhaps the best part of it lies 
in the charming lyrics scattered through the book. 

* * * * 

A popular life of Goethe has certainly been 
a want both in Germany and England, and there- 
fore a warm welcome should be extended to 
Ludwig Geiger’s ‘Goethe sein Leben und Schaffen. 
Dem deutschen Volke erzahlt.’ Geiger, who is the 
editor of the Goethe ‘Jahrbuch,’ declares that the 
generally received opinion that only the older people 
and the seleét few are interested in Goethe is not 
justified and as a proof he states that in the twelve 
years that have elapsed since its publication 65,000 
copies of Bielchowsky’s ‘ Life of Goethe’ have been 
sold. In this new biography an attempt is made, 
and with much success, to portray in a clear and 
simple manner the life of the poet and the man. 
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There is no learned apparatus, no involved psycho- 
logy, no paradoxical criticism to frighten off the 
plain man. The story is told in sensible, straight- 
forward fashion, and last, but not least, it is accom- 
panied by admirable illustrations of a most interest- 
ing character. 

In the ‘Souvenirs autour d’un groupe littéraire,’ 
Mme. Alphonse Daudet tells of the writers she met 
in literary salons of nineteenth century Paris. She 
mentions nearly all the great names of that period, 
but Edmond de Goncourt and her own husband 
fill the larger part. The value of the book, full of 
interest as it is, is lessened by lack of an index or 
even of a table of contents. 

Danielle Plan gives us a valuable piece of bio- 
graphy in ‘Un Genevois d’autrefois. Henri-Albert 
Gosse (1753-1816). D’apres des lettres et des 
documents inédits.” Gosse was a famous chemist 
and naturalist who helped to found the ‘Société 
elvétienne des Sciences naturelles.’ He had relations 
with M. and Mme. Roland which took him several 
times to Paris, and he once acted as intermediary 
between the Genevese and the French Government. 
The most interesting of the letters in the volume 
are those that passed between the Rolands and 
Gosse, and also those of the botanist Louis Bosc, 
who confided to Gosse the love affair between him 
and Eudora Roland. In connection with this I may 
draw attention to an article in the ‘Mercure de 
France’ for November 1, 1909, entitled ‘Le Roman 
de la fille de Madame Roland.’ 

French writers have a way sometimes of pursu- 
ing a subject to wearisome lengths, and I am not 
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sure if still another volume on Senancour was needed. 
However, G. Michaut has published an account of 
Senancour, his friends and his enemies, studied first- 
hand from documents not included in any former 
biography of which I recall three at least. These 
documents are so fully annotated by Michaut that 
each note is almost an essay. His plea for the book 
is that the better we know Senancour’s life, the better 
shall we be able to understand his attitude of mind 
and to judge the importance of his work in the 
history of ideas and of literature. There is some 
acute suggestive criticism in the volume, of which 
the following will serve for an example: 


‘La littérature du XVIII* siécle s’est donné pour but 
d’abord, comme celle du XVII*, de connaitre et de peindre 
"homme en général; sa psychologie malhabile, dans les 
genres traditionnels, ne sut représenter que l'homme 
abstrait, sans consistance et sans vie; et elle se rejeta sur 
l'homme social, sur les relations des hommes entre eux, 
sur les lois fondamentales des sociétés humaines. Mais, 
un jour, s’est de nouveau fait sentir le besoin de connaitre 
et de peindre l’homme intérieur. Seulement, dans la 
brusque réaction inaugurée par Jean-Jacques, le but a été 
dépassé, et le romantisme n’a montré que des individus. 
L’originalité de Senancour, c’est d’avoir été romantique, 
sans cesser d’étre “ XVIII* siécle,” de n’avoir su que 
se peindre lui-méme, tout en prétendant légiférer pour 
Phumanité entiére.’ a 


But Senancour’s philosophy can only, in any case, 
appeal to a small number. 

The first volume of a second collection of 
Theodor Fontane’s letters has appeared, covering 


the years 1846-79. They consist chiefly of letters 
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to friends, many of them to Storm, and contain in- 
teresting references to the German authors and their 
books of that period. A second volume for the 
years 1880-98 is to follow shortly. Five years ago 
appeared two volumes of the letters to his family. 
Fontane was a delightful letter-writer, for while 
the epistles possess the greatest literary charm, it is 
always perfectly clear that they were never intended 
for publication. It is interesting that there should 
have been published at the same time the letters 
written by Bernhard von Lepel to Fontane during 
the years 1843-83. They illustrate as fine a literary 
friendship as any we remember in those years, and 
Lepel’s letters are nearly as good as those of Fon- 
tane. Their chief interest, perhaps, for the public 
is that they paint the Berlin of 1840-60; that 
period and that place were, at least, in Germany 
the greatest in literary interest since the classic 
years of Weimar at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Of a different character, but of real interest, are 
the contents of a volume entitled ‘ Briefe einer 
Kaiserin, Maria Theresia, an ihre Kinder und 
Freunde,’ edited by Dr. Otto Krack. We are 
accustomed to think of Maria Theresa as the ruler, 
as the strong, severe woman, worthy of her stronger 
and severer enemy, Frederick the Great. These 
letters represent the purely feminine side of her 
nature; we learn to know her as fiancée, wife, 
mother, and friend. Her advice to Marie Antoi- 
nette to be careful not to negleét her personal 
appearance and dress seems superfluous, but Maria 
Theresa assures her daughter that such neglect has 
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been a fault of the ladies of the French royal family 
for long years, and counsels her to take a great deal 
of trouble to make the court gay and lively ; that it 
is her place to set the tone (and reading between the 
lines, the pace), and that she should make the most 
of the beauty and charm with which nature had 
endowed her. This was in 1770, and is sufficiently 
curious when we remember the general chara¢ter 
of frivolity attributed to Marie Antoinette. The 
last letter included in the volume is dated June, 
1780, and expresses the wish that a dauphin may 
soon arrive on the scene, ‘ Your little daughter is 
nearly a year old and needs a little companion. It 
would be a sin not to bring more children of such 
arace into the world.’ The whole tone of the 
letters show a singular lack of any perception of the 
troubles that were to assail France in the near 
future. The book contains several portraits, of 
which the most striking and attractive is that of 
Marie Antoinette by Vigée-Lebrun. 


* * * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention :— 


Dreissig Jahre am Hofe Friedrichs des Grossen. 
Aus den Tagebiichern des Reichsgrafen Ernst 
Ahasverus Heinrich Lehndorff, Kammerherrn der 
K6nigin Elizabeth Christine von Preussen. Mit- 
theilungen von Karl Eduard Schmidt-Létzen. 
Band I., 1750-65; Band II., 1766-75. 


Volumes that furnish sources and materials of history. 
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Le Pape et le Concile (1418-50). Par Noél 
Valois. 2 vols. 
Treats of ‘ La crise religieuse du XV° siécle.’ 


Die Entstehung der Odyssee und die Versabzah- 
lung in den griechischen Epen. Von August Fick. 


A technical work, chiefly interesting to students, 


Anthologie de Amour provencal. Morceaux 
choisis. Par Ernest Gaubert et Jules Veran. 


A charaéteristic selection, with biographical notes and an essay 


in bibliography. 


Geschichte des Monismus. Von Dr. Rudolf 
Eisler. 


A history of monism from ancient times to the present day. It 
deals with all kinds of monism: materialism, spiritualism (or 
idealism), the doétrine of identity. ‘The author desires to attract 
not only the adherents of monism, but also its enemies. A useful 
list of works on the subject in all tongues is appended, 


Leonardo da Vinci: der Wendepunkt der Renais- 
sance. Von Woldemar von Seidlitz. 2 vols. 


A well written book, yet chiefly interesting, perhaps, for its 
admirable illustrations. 


Giovanni Segantini’s Schriften und Briefe. Her- 
ausgegeben und bearbeitet von Bianca Segantini. 


Segantini’s daughter has here brought together some autobio- 
graphical fragments, letters, and essays left by her father. ‘The 
book contains also very interesting illustrations. 


Le Miroir de la Vie. Essais sur l’évolution 
esthétique, avec 35 gravures. Par Robert de la 
Sizeranne. 
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A collection of essays partly on art, and on life in the evolution 
of its art, that is, the lifeiof the past as it may be observed in beauti- 
ful things in their forms and colours in the old doors of cathedrals, 
or in the canvases that hang in the picture-galleries, in old tombs, 
and the rest. 


Franz Liszt. Von Dr. Julius Kapp. 

An attempt at a full and truthful biography. All available 
material has been used. There isa list of the musical composi- 
tions, and a comprehensive bibliography. 


Richard Wagner an Freunde und Zeitgenossen. 
Edited by Eric Kloss. 

Selected letters on all sorts of subjects written between 1836 and 
1883 to persons of all ranks and callings, to intimate friends, 


acquaintances, and contemporaries. ‘They form a fitting crown to 
the letters of Wagner that have already appeared in print. 


EvizApeTu LEE. 


























NOTES. 


ITH this number Tue Lrsrary, which has 

reached its third decade, starts on its Third 
Series. Though we have neither all the subscribers, 
nor even all the contributors that we could desire, we 
take some pride in having done as well as we have, 
and hope that if the flag is kept flying for another 
ten years we may have no worse list of articles to 
put on record than that which we printed at the 
end of our last number. If we can print a still 
better one we shall be the better pleased ; but that 
will rest less with us than with our helpers. For 
ourselves all that we can say is that as long as THE 
LIBRARY remains in existence no one with a new 
faét to put on record or a new theory to offer for 
criticism, so long as the fact or the theory come 
reasonably within our range, need lack for print 
and paper and a due handful of readers. And with 
that modest promise we start afresh. 

The Malone Society has given notice of its in- 
tention to close its roll some time in March, and 
thereafter to admit new members only as vacancies 
occur. Almost every society has what may be 
called a natural limit of membership, and until this 
is ascertained it is difficult for those responsible for 
its success to determine how much work it is justi- 
fied in undertaking. To close the roll of a society 
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after it has given a sufficient sample of its work and 
a reasonable advertisement of its intention materially 
quickens the process of discovering what is its natural 
limit, and is almost always a good thing todo. The 
Malone Society has now been in existence three 
years, and has proved itself able to issue in return 
for each annual guinea five old plays and a thin 
volume of miscellanea, each separately bound, and 
liberally supplied with facsimiles. It has already 
about 220 members; for another month any one 
who wishes to belong to it has only to communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arundell Esdaile, at 
the British Museum, and those who negleét to do 
this, and thereafter desire to join, will have to wait 
their turn. 


Tue Lisrary has good reason to wish success to 
one of the later books of 1g09, ‘The Literary Pro- 
fession in the Elizabethan Age,’ by Miss Phcebe 
Sheavyn, D.Lit., since it had the pleasure of print- 
ing a considerable portion of it in Vols. VII. and 
VIII. of our Second Series. As now revised and 
enlarged, the book forms No. 1 of the English Series 
of the Publications of the University of Manchester, 
and is well worthy of the place of honour assigned 
to it. We would also call attention to the excellent 
article on a kindred subject, ‘The Book Trade, 
1557-1625, by Mr. H. G. Aldis, in Vol. IV. of 
‘The Cambridge History of English Literature.’ 














